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Parents’ Night in Terrace School 


NASMUCH as ninety-eight per cent of the pupils in 
Terrace School are of foreign parentage, and many of the 
parents can understand very little English, it is necessary 

to appeal to them through the eye. 

This spring, besides having the customary exhibition in 

the different rooms, of work done through the year, and a 
program of music and dramatization plays on the play- 


ground, the entire building 
worked out, as a project, our 
own city of New Castle. Each 
of the thirteen rooms selected a 
phase representing the indus- 
trial, Americanization, recrea- 
tional, and historical side of our 
city. 

Besides the ones herein pic- 
tured, we had a miniature paper 
mill, with the samples of its 
products all along the line of 
the development of Paper, Pot- 
tery, Dairy Farm, Steel Mill, 
Tin Plate Mill, Vegetable Gar- 
dens, Washington Street, and 
the different nationalities of New 
Castle seated around a tea table. 

The two playground teachers 
had the pupils work out, in 
every detail, a miniature of the 
Carnegie Summer Playground. 
The boys and girls visited the 
playground Saturdays and 
viewed it from every angle. 
Everything, from the crocheting 
of the tennis net to the making 
of the cement wading pools, 
wherein dolls in up-to-date 
paper dresses, waded in real 
water, was done by the boys and 
girls during their play period or 
after school hours. Any pupil 
who had a table on which the 
project could be built, a can of 
varnish or paint, or the remains 
of a bag of cement, was only 
too proud to make it an adjunct 


to the project. The prevailing idea seemed to be that 


A. P. Perry 


Principal, Terrace School, New Castle, Pa. 


(Illustrations on next two pages) 


As every child in Grade I had visited Cascadé Park, | 
happiness reigned supreme from the moment big John of 
the sixth grade dumped the first wheelbarrow of sand on 


the borrowed table. Each tot was represented in the park 
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the most insignificant thing must be painted and varnished, ished product. 


in order to look its best: The boys and girls developed 
great power in carrying the picture of the real playground 
and worked out their plans very systematically and exact- 
ingly; in fact, they even began to suggest improvements in 


the Carnegie Playground. 





in the form of a doll, dressed by himself in a paper dress 
and carrying a lunch basket of his own manufacture. 
Paper canoes with ducks, swans, and turtles floated on a 


real lake with a cement bot- 
tom. My! how they enjoyed 
bringing their lolly-pop sticks 
for the legs of the paper-covered 
lunch table, piled with paper 
lunch baskets, the pony track, 
and the street car track. Old 
tin cans, covered with cement 
and dotted with pebbles gathered 
by willing hands, made a very 
good representation of the 
springs. The paper steps lead- 
ing out to the paper dancing 
pavilion, and the cement falls 
over which real water tumbled, 
added to its reality. Not even 


“the clock above the entrance 


was forgotten. When the pro- 
ject was dismantled, not even a 
doll and a dinner basket kept 
the “something gone” look out 
of the eyes. 

Upon one of the fifth grade 
boys spreading broadcast the 
information that he had pur- 
chased at the store molds in 
which he could make cement 
blocks, the pupils of that grade, 
feeling that such an asset at the 
start would mean much toward 
success, voted one and all for 
the Cement Works. Besides 
building the works and office, 
they constructed a tiny cement 
house, silo, chicken house, fence, 
street, sidewalk, bird house, ped- 
estal and flower box, and bridge. 
Every grade of cement was on 


exhibition, from the limestone to the highest grade of the fin- 


The seventh grade pupils manifested the keenest delight 
in picturing New Castle as the Indian village of New-Kas- 
Kas-Kunk; also following the Erie Canal along its course 
through the city, and locating the first bridge, store, home, 
(Continued on page 404) 
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Mechanics of School Housekeeping 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


O tke ycung teacher just beginning to teach school in 
some remote locality, in many cases born and brought 
up in the city, the work of janitor as well as teacher 

is something of a bugbear. What she does not know about 
rural housekeeping, her struggles with her refractory box- 
stove, her endeavors to keep the place decently tidy, her 
dreams of making the school a pleasant, home-like sur- 
rounding, her lack of knowledge as to where things have 
been put and what should be given out to each grade, 
would make very interesting reading to her, who has gone 
through the experience herself. After some experimenting, 
discouragement and failures, she will find out ways of 
ordering her school housekeeping and things will move 
along with smooth regularity. 

The initial efforts should begin before the first day of 
school, if possible. There is a dual advantage in visiting 
your school before the day it opens, in that it gives the 
teacher an opportunity to become well acquainted with the 
material at hand and its location, and it also gives her a 
chance to do some eliminating and arranging. Especially 
is this true in regard to the distribution of books. The 
variety is startling, and the task of assigning them no light 
ordeal to accomplish before so many keen little eyes. 
By knowing just where to put her hand to produce supplies 
of various kinds, much loss of time will be done away with. 
Pencils, paper, books, pens, erasers, and rulers are elusive 
things and events move rapidly that first day. 

Piles of books, paper, pencils, pens and erasers should be 
neatly and methcdically laid out for distribution. This 
distribution should be rapidly and quietly accomplished. 
The surplus should be quickly gathered up and put away. 
Much confusion may be eliminated if a teacher can lay 
her hands without hesitation upon anything she needs. 
In a rural school, especially where the ages are mixed and 
the books startlingly varied in character, a teacher may 
become hopelessly ‘“‘balled up” and “flustered” in the 
process of distribution. The children, watching every 
movement a new teacher makes, are quick to make deroga- 
tive estimates of the said new teacher. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind one of the importance of a favorable first 
impression. They are so likely to become lasting ones, 
that it behooves us to strain every nerve to make an 
agreeable impression, and confusion and slip-shod methods 
are not egreeable traits. No teacher wishes to spend the 
entire term eradicating false impressions. 

The work embraced by the term, “rural housekeeping, ”’ is 
bizzarrely varied. In city schools a janitor builds the 
fire, disposes of waste and sweeps. The teacher has no 
more arduous duty than to see that desk, table, and cup- 
board are in order, while the children are responsible for 
nothing more than their desks. The rural teacher is 
janitor in the full sense of the word. She is responsible for 
the building of the fire, the sweeping of the floor, the care 
of the blackboards, cupboards, desk, disposal of rubbish 
and the care of the schoolyard. She has the sole charge 
of the entire building and upon her shoulders lie the entire 
beauty and cleanliness thereof. 

It is, of course, apparent that the teacher cannot do all 
of the work herself. Besides putting work on the board 
for her six, seven, or eight classes, she has lessons and plan- 
books to look over. Nor is it desirable that the teacher 
do the actual work, except under circumstances that shall 
be mentioned later. It is an excellent thing for the children 
to have a strong sense of responsibility for the pleasing 
appearance of the room, and they should be taught to see 
whether things are as they should be. By assigning them 
tasks, you are giving them a sense of responsibility, a love 
of things put where they should be put, and an interest, 
in a love, loyalty for the school that will stand by them in 
years to come. 

I am much opposed to paying in actual money for the 


things they may do for the school (with the exception of 
the large boy who comes an hour early every cold morning 
to start the fire). It is not well to commercialize their 
sense of obligation. They should do the work from a sense 
of love and the desire to make their school home beautiful. 
They should love the school and take a keen pride in it. 
Their love for their school depends largely upon your love 
for it, because they are much like little mirrors. Your 
enthusiasm will be refiected in them, and you will find in 
them just what you have given. 

Praise, however, is a different matter. Praise judiciously 
administered will accomplish much toward making the 
child’s attitude a pleasant one. Praise has two results: 
It pushes the one praised to higher endeavor and it stimu- 
lates in others a desire to earn it. 

I should like to be able to state that all the children loved 
their little tasks and always did them agreeably and well, 
but children are human, and a passionate love of work is 
not a trait that characterizes all of us. Children get 
notions that they are being abused and imposed upon, 
and that they do not want to do the particular work 
assigned to them. There are several ways of managing 
these cases. Sometimes I merely send the child out-of- 
doors, saying, sadly, that if he is not inclined to lend 
assistance we can dispense with his society. The big 
words and the feeling of being banished from congenial 
company is an effective way of dealing with sensitive girls. 
It is a dead failure with boys. With them we change 
around the old maxim, “He who will not work must not 
eat,” to “He who will not work must not play.” Sitting 
still listening to the others shouting in the field is acute 
agony to an active boy. That punishment will not have 
to be repeated very often. 

However, for the most part; they are very willing to do 
their share and many really love to “fix” the schoolroom. 
The domestic instinct is very strong in most girls, and they 
really enjoy puttering around in the schoolroom, providing 
always that the schoolroom is an attractive place in which 
to putter. The smaller children, both girls and boys, in- 
variably love to help, and fairly tumble over themselves in 
their eagerness. They may be trained to do their small 
tasks beautifully. 

“Please clap the erasers for me, John,” or “Mary, will 
you wipe out the chalk trays?” will be all that is needed 
in most cases. If they think that they are doing something 
to make you happy, or if their love for their school and its 
appearance is aroused, you will find that the work ceases 
to be a bugbear. 

Every week I put a list of duties on the board and opposite 
the duty I write the name of some. To illustrate how the 
work is divided, as well as to give an idea of the approximate 
ages of those who perform these duties I offer the following: 


Book and supply closet ..... Alice (14 yrs.) 


DE saci dew emeeeensede Edna (12 yrs.) 
Serr Doris (9 yrs.) 
ES oe eed sds esie nun Mabel (14 yrs.) 


Dressing room ............ Lorraine (13 yrs.) 

Erasers and chalk trays ....Donald (7 yrs.) 

rr Fred (14 yrs.) 

pede wecnwereaeauneee Peter, Teddy, Paul, Ned, 
Max (ages 12-15 yrs.) 


The following week new children are chosen. Of course, 
the brunt of the work falls upon the older girls. ‘It is a 
source of great pleasure and amusement to me to watch 
them at their work and also to watch their wise supervision 
of the little ones. 

This type of school work is of greatest value to them, 
and I verily believe that domestic science should play a 
large part in the work of the rural school, for such 
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practical everyday problems are going to help them in 
their life work. Education reduced to lowest terms means 
knowledge of how to live, and how to apply what you have 
learned to life. Girls are the beginnings of wives and 
mothers. Most of them will have homes of their own 
and take up the duties belonging thereto. Many may learn 
the secret of home-making in congenial, well-ordered homes, 
but others, whose homes are unattractive, must get it else- 
where. The children are at school in many cases from 
8.30 in the morning until after four at night. The school 
must be a homelike place, characterized by a congenial 
atmosphere. In the small rural school this is a delightful 
possibility. The teacher has the children under her super- 
vision the greater part of the day. She overlooks their 
work, their play, and their manners during this time. 
She is often their ideal of all that is right, and in her hands 
is laid a great responsibility. 

The boys should be encouraged to take upon themselves 
the harder tasks and to perform them willingly. Consider- 
ation between boys and girls should and, jn many cases will, 
be perpetuated when they are older. Girls should help 
the boys and vice versa. Kindness, helpfulness, and 
consideration for each other should become a part of their 
daily life. 

Sometimes a big cleaning becomes necessary. This 
should be regarded in the light of a picnic and an invitation 
to a big cleaning should be regarded a privilege. The two 
oldest grades are the ones that should participate, for the 
little ones, with the best intentions in the world, would 
only be a hindrance. A big cleaning, properly conducted, 
should last the whole of one day. The participants, clad 
in old clothes and covered with aprons, should bring their 
dinners as on ordinary days. The teacher may bring fudge 
- a pleasant surprise, or better yet, the ingredients to make 
udge. 

Everything portable should be removed to the yard. 
After that is accomplished, the windows should be cleaned. 
The windows may be divided among the children and a 
friendly rivalry stimulated as to which child will have the 
best looking windows. Books should be sorted, papers 
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neatly stacked, shelves scrubbed, cupboards put in “apple 
pie order” and the floor scrubbed. Five or ten minutes for 
recess should be taken every hour. At the end of this recess 
the children will resume work with double ardor. The 
teacher should work hardest of all. She should be enthusi- 
asm and energy personified and set a glowing happy example 
of vigorous work. A jolly sense of comradeship should 
characterize the whole atmosphere. While the floor dries, 
the whole party should migrate to the yard and indulge in 
a rousing game of prisoner’s base, baseball, or if quieter 
recreation is desired, there are guessing games, stories to be 
read or told, or riddles. 

You will be tired at the end of the day, tired to death, 
but you will have the satisfaction of a day well spent. 
The words of an old camp-fire song we used to sing is rather 
expressive of your feelings: 


Dirty hands and dirty faces, 
Grimy clothes and mussy hair, 
Tired but happy round our camp fire 
Where we banish every care. 


And dignity? I will admit you will lose a good share 
of that, but you will gain something infinitely more 
valuable in its place, respect. The children will have 
unbounded respect for the teacher who can work as hard 
as they and play as hard as they can play. 

To sum up the rules of successful rural housekeeping, I 
offer the following: 


1 Divide the work fairly, taking into consideration the 
age of the children. 


2 Check up the work that you have assigned. 

3 Give credit to those who have done their work care- 
fully and upon their own responsibility. 

4 See that all work assigned is accomplished. 

4 Make work attractive to the little ones by introducing 
the elements of play. Appeal to their imagination. 

6 Make school so attractive a place that the children 
will love it and take pride in its appearance, 


The First Day of School 


Annie W. Humphrey, Vermont 


ps time during the month of August, when I realize 
that the time is drawing near for twenty or thirty 

little folk to enter the broad path of Leaming with 
me as their guide, I go to my friends and ask for last year’s 
flower or seed catalogues. 

A search on the top pantry shelf, wood-shed, or “glory 
hole” usually results in an armful containing colored plates 
fruits and vegetables. 

I spend odd moments cutting out these delectable fruits 
and gorgeous products until I have a large flat box full. 

Then on the day of departure for school, into the last 
corner of my trunk I tuck a bag or box of split peas. With 
these two items of busy work, pictures and peas, I feel 
“booted and spurred” for the day which means so much for 
the beginner. 

When “Good morning, Miss H—,” and “Our Father 
Who art in Heaven” have been said, before the most timid 
child has realized that “muvver” or grandma has silently 
departed, we sing the old and monotonous, but ever inter- 
esting, “Roll Your Hands as Slowly as Slowly as Slowly 
Can Be,” then “as swiftly, as swiftly,” etc., on through the 
various motions of clapping, keeping time like a drum, 
going to sleep we go, until “All wake up” brings a lot of 
smiling little faces. 

Ah, then comes our collection of Burpee’s Superbs and 
Dreer’s Magnificents! I lay a handful on each child’s 
desk and tell him to spread them all out and choose the 
one he likes best for me when I come around next time. 
Truly, the result is a kaleidoscope of color. More than 


once I have seen a make-believe bite taken out of a suc- 
culent ear of Yellow Bantam corn or a realistic Ponderoso 
tomato. It would be a very unimaginative child of six 
who could not smell a Dreer’s hyacinth in pictorial beauty 
of full bloom. 

After the first choice from each little desk has been 
separately admired by “Teacher,” I gather the rest and 
put them away for another day to be sorted by color. 

Then comes a drill in taking directions in turning, 
standing, passing by rows to the blackboard or front of 
room and back to seats. 

The first attempt at drawing on the blackboard accom- 
panied by the squeaking of the long, smooth pieces of chalk, 
is a pleasure to the normal child. He thinks he is doing 
something when drawing rows of little cups, flags or 
boxes. 

Back in their seats again, the children are ready to look 
at the pictures on the reading chart and tell stories. 

The first session is over with nothing more disturbing 
than a general “mix-up” in finding seats after the black- 
board exercises and a little whispering and talking. 

But these are only incidents and I regard them as such. 

The afternoon session almost invariably brings several 
happy little tots with stiff bouquets of zinnias or marigolds, 
an artistic bunch of asters, and possibly some beautiful 
gladioli. Years of experience have taught me to have 
ready several tumblers and vases for such offerings. 

A repetition of some part of the morning’s program I 
find a good beginning for the afternoon session. Then I 
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pass pieces of paper or thin cardboard, on which I have 
drawn with a colored pencil large circles, figures or letters. 
I give to each child a handful of the split peas and show 
how to cover the design with the peas. This keeps the 
little fingers busy for quite a time. Of course, some 
gastronomical experiments will be made and there will be 
some muss on the floor. But a little timely advice about 
putting things in the mouth, ears or nose prevents any 
harmful results. 

When the short afternoon session is over, the “‘Good- 
night, children, come again to-morrow,” said and the last 
little ‘“chub” departed with older brother or sister, I feel 
that my year’s work is really started. 

Am I tired? Don’t ask me, for it doesn’t matter, if the 
little folks are happy at the end of their first day’s journey 
of the road to Learning. 





Mt. Vernon High Spots 


Frank Merrill 


Luring the child on toward habits making for self- 
education is one of the principles of the modern experi- 
mental education. Silent reading as a life problem stands 
out as a regular feature of the Mt. Vernon, N. Y., public 
school system. Pupils are given opportunity to browse 
among approved volumes and magazines. Semi-yearly 
public library visits by classes accompanied by teachers re- 
inforce the thought that a book means opportunity. 
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The Joy of Investigating One’s Own Problem 
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Group Work in the Second 
Grade 


Lucile Hazard, California 


1 The‘Silent Reading group is reading “Red Feather.” 
When they finish the first pages they will find the answer 
to a question printed upon individual cards. They will 
write the answer upon the back of their own card. 

2 The Sand-table Group has finished the home of Red 
Feather.) .. 

3 The Weaving Group has decided to finish the bags 
to hold library books. 

4 The Oral Reading Group is each one reading to the 
children, as they weave a new story from different ]ibrary 
books. 














5 The individual at the board is head of the Thrift 
Committee. He is writing the amount he put in the 
school bank. Then he is to call upon others. 

6 The Occupation Table Group represents a free period 
for those “one hundred per cent” in writing or spelling. 
They are printing arithmetic games, milk slogans, making 
picture books and posters for the milk campaign. 

7 The Working with Clay Group has just finished 
“The Bell of Atri” for Humane Week, and put it above the 
board. 





Can You Guess? 


Margaret McQuiston 


In our back yard are little things; 
They aren’t birds, but they have wings. 
Now they can hear and they can see, 
But they don’t look like you or me. 


They like to work, but they don’t play, 
And they are busy all the day. 

Now they can’t run, but they can fly, 
Before you wink they’ve passed you by. 


They fly among the pretty flowers, 

But they stay in, when we have showers. 
Now they don’t bite, but they have stings, 
I guess you’ve met these Jittle things. 
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Child Welfare Corner 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, Iowa 


Whither Are We Tending? 


ITHOUT blinking an eyelash, too great a number of 
the children of to-day atiJleast seem to look at their 
parents and teachers and challenge, “Make us mind 

if you dare! Make us mind if you can!” 

Parental authority seems to be in the discard; the 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night” beautiful home picture, with its 
world-famed rule for raising children — “The children are 
all warned to obey, and O be sure to fear the Lord alway” 
—is out of date, obsolete. 

The average home has been decentralized. Years ago 
the interests of the entire family centered in the home. 
To-day the average home is a mere filling station, a lodging 
house. As soon as the evening meal is over, the family 
separates, one going here, another there, and this hurrying 
to get ready entails an inevitable let-down in the conduct 
of thehome. A Stay-at-Home-Night in many homes would 
be a novel renewing of “auld acquaintance.” 

Whose is the fault that America has so “let down the 
bars”? Whose fault, that in Christian America 69.3% of 
her children are receiving no religious instruction, no 
spiritual help for their hours of temptation? Alas! what 
would our Pilgrim Fathers say could they know that in the 
land they founded for religious principles 28,000,000 Prot- 
estant children and youth are receiving no religious in- 
struction, 19 out of every 20 Jews are receiving no 
religious instruction, 4 out of every 5 Catholic children 
are not receiving any religious instruction. Then, too, 
so much of the religion the masses of children do receive 
is of a commercialized type. In a recent book by the 
Rev. F. E. Wilson, he says, “Thanksgiving Day has come 
to mean a feast of the feathered fowl; the Christmas 
festival means a kindly mythical gentleman named Santa 
Claus, and Easter a semi-pagan celebration of the rabbit.” 
Our Christmas postals, our Easter cards, bear no reference 
whatever to the One whom these festivals should honor. 

Are we wilfully losing sight of the finer things of life? 
Are we deliberately forgetting that the finest people 
always pay some attention to their souls? 

The saddest tale yet told is the complacence with which, 
as a country, we view the menaces confronting our youth. 
Unchaperoned automobile joy riding, unchaperoned dances 
and parties are robbing our youth of their virtue. The 
cigarette habit is weakening will power and morals, the 
drug habit has already fastened its fangs upon some of our 
high schools, and little grade school girls are allowed to run 
around at night with the boys. Hollywood movie gods 
are giving to our children standards of life through affinity 
scenes, triangle broken homes, divorces, frenzied finance 
and seeming attractive living in the great white ways of 
indecency. 

The sense of things sacred, holy, is dulled and calloused. 
Is it any wonder that we lead the world in divorces and 
that every year approximately 80,000 children are robbed 
of both parents, given to one or the other, through divorce? 

Why is it that intemperance in thought, word and deed 
is rampant? Whose fault is it that children “boss’’ the 
home? Even in such “small matters” as food do the 
children dictate the menu. The “chef” — mother — has 
learned at Mothers’ Meetings that children must drink 
milk, eat vegetables, yet Susie and Johnny will not drink 
milk, neither will his lordship nor her ladyship partake of 
even as much as a single spinach leaf, a tiny carrot, or even 
a little bean, no matter how appetizingly prepared, and 
the “chef” sinks back helplessly! 

The greatest boon, the greatest kindness the parents of 
to-day can bestow upon their children is to make them 
mind. History tells us that children, even from the best 
of families, not taught to mind too often become a grave 
social liability. 


As soon as a child is born, he becomes a citizen. It is 
every mother’s job to strive, honestly strive, from the 
cradle on, from the circle about her knee, to instill the right 
attitude toward citizenship, respect for God and man, and 
respect for the flag. Early should the child be taught that 
co-operation of the whole people is necessary to the national 
welfare. To-day any of 2,000,000 high school young folk 
confront a thinking public. In a few years they will be at 
the ballot-box wielding the destiny of the nation. Are we 
watching them? 

It is not so hard, from the cradle on, to instill chastity of 
thought, integrity of word and deed, but it is a gigantic 
task to take marred souls and build them over and instill 
virtue. It is not so difficult when our children are little, 
but well nigh impossible when they are grown and habits 
are formed, to discourage slack thinking, inaccuracy of 
speech, inconsequential talk and ungrammatical lang- 
uage. 

Motherhood, the greatest job in the world, is the only 
job for which the world largely thinks no preparation is 
needed. One cannot be a bookkeeper, a teacher, a sten- 
ographer, etc., without preparation and yet, without the 
slightest preparation, any woman can be a mother. 
How the world does need mother education, child education! 
But even our good Uncle Sam, whom we all so dearly love, 
is quite “ignorant” when it comes to children, for he appro- 
priates a budget one hundred and seventy times as large 
for the hogs of the country as he does for the boys and 
girls of his domain. Persistently must we whisper dis- 
tinctly into his ear that it is not nice, to say the least, to 
seem to love the hogs one hundred and seventy times as 
much as. the boys and girls. 

We have been aghast to learn from the Shepard-Towner 
Law defenders that it was safer to be a soldier in the 
trenches of France during the late war than to face child- 
birth in America. More mothers died in the United States 
from causes related to child-birth than were soldiers lost in 
the trenches. 

It is sad to know the home is failing and that the addi- 
tional burden of “raising our children” has fallen upon 
the shoulders and into the hearts of our beloved and 
already overworked teachers. How nobly they are standing 
by the children of America! How tactfully they are 
gathering the mothers close to them, to talk about their 
children, giving them advice, referring them to special 
literature from the Children’s Bureau, the Mother’s Con- 
gress, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial, the tubercu- 
losis associations and a host of other places. 

Next best place to the church that the mothers of America 
can and should frequent for the well-being of their children 
is the Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Every meeting of this organization, if properly conducted, 
is a training camp for motherhood. Its one great object 
is child welfare. Not only child health physically, but 
mentally, morally and spiritually. Many of the women 
who originated this organization are in the sunset of life, 
but with the wide vision which intensified study of His 
little ones always brings, they are urging us, as younger 
women, to “carry on.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association should be the ally of 
the school. It should be the organization upon which the 
principal of the school leans. When an organization cannot 
work with the principal, it had better disband until women 
of vision are found who can be the school’s ally and worthy 
of the hyphenated title. 

As the wise men of old followed the gleam, the star, and 
ceased not until they found it resting above a Child, so do 
wise, thinking men and women to-day cease not until the 
light leads them to a child. 
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A Favorite Summer Residence of the Imperial Family 


Japanese Project Featuring the Correlation of 


All Subjects 


Hildred Voight, Texas 


N order to bring about a closer relationship between 

the various subjects taught in the curriculum it was de- 
_ cided, after the class had worked on several small 
dividual and class projects, to select a subject which 
would combine work, in oral and written language, reading, 
geography, drawing, music, spelling, arithmetic and 
writing under one large project. 

Knowing that this would afford ample opportunity 
for originality, and that it would require a great deal of 
work, a subject was chosen, which not only would arouse 
the interest of the children at the beginning, but would 
hold their attention by the accruing of daily information 
throughout the time required for its completion. 

For this a country which was widely different from 
their own in location, climate, scenery, products, occupa- 
tions, dress and customs was chosen — the ever interesting 
and picturesque Empire of Japan. 


Reading 


An approach to the country was made through their 
knowledge of the Japanese children. Stories which they 
had read and heard were told, and for reading, any infor- 
mation which could be gathered from textbooks or supple- 
mentary readers, was brought in. Books from home and 
from the library, magazines and papers were eagerly 
searched, and any child finding an article of interest was 
privileged to impart this knowledge to the class. 


Geography 


Closely correlated to the reading work was the know- 
ledge gleaned from the geography lessons, which embraced 
a study of the location, and size of the islands, their climate, 
occupations and products, the homes of the people and 
the reason for the low, light houses and peculiar kind of 


furniture; the appearance, customs and dress of the people; 
the peculiar mode of travel, and the pleasure feasts of the 
inkabitants. Comparisons were drawn between that coun- 





Lake Chuzenji 


» We are indebted to the Stone & Webster Journal for the illustrations in this article 























try and their own and reasons for}various dif- 
erences or likenesses were given. $4499 484 
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Language 


The oral language phase was covered by con- 
versation, story-telling, picture-study, dramatiza- 
tion, discussion and poems. Questioning among 
the children, which would involve clear cut 
answers, short stories, or descriptions was en- 
couraged. 

The written language included questions with 
complete answers, original stories, stories copied 
from the board, and letter writing. The children 
voted upon dividing themselves into two groups 
for letter-writing; one group to represent the 
native Japanese children, the other to represent 
the American children. Letters depicting life in 
the country they represented were exchanged 
and a great spirit of rivalry was shown between 
the two to see who would have the more enter- 
taining letters. Stress was laid not only on con- 
tent of these, but on forms as well and great 
attention was paid to margin, punctuation, capi- 
talization and paragraphing. 

Variety was given to the work by the com- 
position of short poems and verses which de- 
picted various phases of the life of the country. 
The following are a few of the ones prepared: 


A Ride in Japan 


Once there was a Japanese Man 

And he was known as Yoshi San. 

He worked in the hot sun every day, 

But for his work he got very little pay. 

He harnessed himself to a wagon small 
And this little wagon a rickshaw, we’ll call. 
Then over hard roads sped this little man 
To give people rides in fair Japan. 


The Feast of Dolls 


In far away Japan each year 
The little girlies hold a feast, 
Which is for all their dollies dear, 
From the largest to the very least. 
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Tea House 


The storerooms are unlocked once more 
And dollies pulled out by the score. 
Lady dolls, baby dolls are seen 

And a queen in royal robes so sheen. 


Noted soldiers and sailors you'll see too, 
Dressed in gay uniforms of blue, 
Musicians and dancers in proud array 
And Japanese dolls in kimonas gay. 


Then a table is spread with good things to eat 

For these dear little dolls and mistresses neat. 

Of course the fond mothers take the cake and 
tea, 

Because the poor dollies can’t eat, you see. 


AJl day long the little girls play in content, 

After which the dolls to the storerooms are 
sent. 

From this day on together they do not re-appear 

Till their feast — the third of March — the 
next year. 


Drawing 


Stories of the Festival days in Japan with 
which they had become familiar through their 
reading and geography work furnished material 
for the erection of a sand table, depicting the 
holiday life of the people. For this, little low 
houses, surrounded by tiny flower gardens, were 
constructed. Miniature bridges, typical of the 
country, were erected over strips of glass, un- 
derneath which blue paper had been placed to 
represent water, and on top of which small toy 
birds were found, supposedly afloat in the stream. 
Women and children, dressed in loose kimonas 
and carrying parasols and fans, were placed in 
the sand, while prominent among them were 
little men drawing jinrikishas. Adding another 
distinctive native feature to the table was the 
string of gayly colored Japanese lanterns and 
cherry blossons which was attached to small 
upright pieces at the corner of the table. 

To represent the Feasts of Kites and Flags, 
tiny sticks to which were attached paper kites 
of various shapes, and flags, were stationed at 
various places along the table. 


Spelling 


New words which the children had taken 
from the reading, language, and geography work 
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that were typical of the country, were given a 
“Japanese page” in their vocabulary books and 
were learned. These words included the fol- 
lowing: 


Japan slanting sandals 

kimona storeroom cormorant 

Japanese shaved islands 

bamboo carp flowered 

earthquake Yoshi-San _ parasols 

jinrikisha feast chrysanthemum 

mulberry cherry kingdom 

Okiku silkworm Rising Sun 

temple chopstick = straw mats 
Arithmetic 


Occasionally in the Arithmetic period problems 
involving Japanese terms were used. 


1 If a Japanese girl spent $1.25 for a kimona, 
(Continued on page 403) 





A Japanese Waterfall 
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Mission San Diego — “‘Where California Began” 
Mission Santa Barbara, at Santa Barbara 
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— By courtesy of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Mission San Gabriel — Near Los Angeles 
Mission San Juan Capistrano, between Los Angeles and San Diego 


Beautiful Missions of California Attract 
Thousands from East 


F all the unusual things that greet those who visit 
California for the first time, probably the most inter- 
esting and foreign appearing are the old Spanish 

Missions. Some of them were erected hundreds of years 
ago, when the padres of Northern Mexico invaded what is 
now Califor iia, establishing these places of worship as they 
journeyed. 

Striking out north from San Diego along the shore of the 
Pacific, these Fathers of the great western slope first paused 
at a point some forty miles along the trail, and erected the 
San Luis Rey Mission. This edifice, a structure of beauty 
in ruins, cozily nestles in the floor of a valley, a few miles 
inland from the town of Oceanside. Although it is slightly 
off the regular coast automobile road, hundreds of motorists 
visit it each week. 

Farther along, and at a point approximately half way 
between the cities of San Diego and Los Angeles, the famous 
San Juan Capistrano Mission was established. This ruin 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all, the graceful lines of its 
architecture having abruptly crumbled off in many places. 
The main section of the building, however, has stood the 
elements remarkably well, and the bells in the tower still 
chime. A large courtyard of Spanish tiling adds consider- 
ably to the natural beauty of this mission. 

Most of the padres traveled on foot or by mules and the 
missions were spaced a day’s journey apart. All the way 
up the coast, link after link of this magnificent accomplish- 


ment of the Spanish padres of the olden days, greets the 
tourist with a scene unparalleled in beauty. The splendid 
paved highway which now connects al] these missions is 
known as El Camino Real, or The King’s Highway, and 
is marked by posts from which are suspended quaint mission 
bells. 

One party is known to have set out on foot, striking an 
inland trail winding up through the back country of Cali- 
fornia. Missions were established by this group, just as they 
were on the coastline. At Riverside, a picturesque little 
town sixty miles east of Los Angeles and in the center of 
the navel orange producing district, is the Glenwood 
Mission Inn, considered the most beautiful hostelry of its 
type in the world. Built around a patio where meals are 
served under the clear California sky, it stands as an ever- 
Jasting tribute to the founders of this great land, in which 
is contained a museum of priceless antiques of earlier days. 

This atmosphere of the days of the padres has had much 
to do with the tremendous popularity of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Two of the most popular automobile drives in this 
country are those leading from Los Angeles south to San 
Diego, one skirting the high cliffs along the Pacific shore 
and the other passing inland through Riverside and then 
on down the inland trail. Both wind through the mission 
country, and are as full of interesting stories of the earlier 
days as they are filled with scenic grandeur of the most 
ruggedly beautiful type. 
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Wanderlust 


Blaine C. Bigler, Pennsylvania 


Oh, how I'd like to take a trip to wonder lands afar! 

I’d stop awhile in Italy —again at Malabar; 

I’d see the Port of Aden and the lotus-bordered Nile; 

I’d traverse Ceylon, Sumatra—where the waving 
palm-trees smile. 


Oh, how I’d like to journey far away across the seas! 

I’d like to stop in old Japan —I’d visit Celebes, 

And I would go to Port 0’ Spain where pirates were of old; 

I’d sail across the Spanish Main and hunt for Spanish 
gold. 


I’d like to sail the seven seas — but here I have to stay; 
I cannot visit India nor loiter in Cathay; 

I take my old geography — and Kimberley and Nome 
And other distant places I find right here at home. 





The School Store as an 
Educational Feature 


Stella H. Sprague, Pennsylvania 


(This article is based on the writer’s own experiences in the school 
referred to, and on an interview with the principal.) 


“@™%OOD-MORNING, Mrs. Smith. What will you 
have?” 
“How much are eggs to-day, Mr. Owens?” 

“Thirty cents, and we have some just fresh from the 
country. How many do you wish?” 

The foregoing conversation was not overheard in the 
corner grocery, but in the school store of Margaret Park 
School, Akron, Ohio, through which I was being conducted 
by the principal, Miss Cora L. Covey. 

The school itself is a fine brick structure on the south 
shore of Summit Lake. It is modern in every respect and 
contains many features of interest, such as, fresh air class- 


‘rooms, roof playgrounds, lunch-room for under-nourished 


children, orthopedic clinic, medical dispensary, and two 
fine large gymnasiums. 

“JT want you to visit our school store when a class is at 
work there,” said Miss Covey, as we were making our tour 
of inspection. ‘In ten minutes you can see a number class 
at work,” she added, after consulting her schedule. 

“What is the purpose of this school store?” I asked, not 
understanding the nature of it. “Have you a real store 
in your school where commodities change hands?” 

“Tt is a real store,” she replied, “where commodities 
change hands; but the commodities are not real, only the 
transaction. It is that part of our school life in which our 
children are learning, through actual, practical experience, 
the ordinary business transactions with which they are 
always coming in contact.” 

“‘Of what subject in your curriculum is the store a part?” 
I asked. 

She laughed and answered me, “It is the most alive phase 
of every subject that we teach, as you shall see for your- 
self.” ° 

The room was well lighted by windows on two sides and 
had the appearance of a general storeroom. Shelves and 
counters lined three sides of the room and in one corner 
was placed a booth, representing a sub post-office station. 

“The counters and shelves were made and placed by our 
manual training boys,” said Miss Covey. “It is one of the 
many problems they have worked out for us this term.” 

The shelves and counters were filled with boxes, bottles, 
and package goods, showing all kinds of commodities — 

groceries, drugs, stationery and notions. Many of these 
packages, as I afterwards found out, were empty cartons 
sent out by different firms upon request, simply as adver- 
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tising matter. Neat price tags marked the goods and gay 
posters set forth the merits of some particular brand. 
A miniature cash register, also made by the manual training 
classes,-helped to facilitate cash business. 

“You will now see a second grade class at work,” said 
Miss Covey, as thirty-five eager little children and their 
teacher filed into the store. Three bright little boys and 
two little girls, who had been previously chosen, stepped 
quickly behind the counters. They were the clerks. 
The remainder of the class grouped themselves in the 
center of the store and the teacher supplied them with toy 
money with which to do their purchasing. The money was 
of the denominations with which they were familiar, and 
five children at a time were permitted to make purchases. 
The teacher took her place at the cash register to O. K. 
every transaction, and business began. 

“T wish to buy three bars of soap, Mr. Jones,” said James 
to the young clerk behind the counter. 

“Soap is six cents a bar; that makes — eighteen cents,” 
he exclaimed triumphantly, with one eye on the teacher. 

Two pasteboard dimes were handed over the counter 
in payment and the clerk took the money to the cash 
register. “Three bars of soap for six cents each make 
eighteen cents,” he said, as he handed over the money. 

“Right,” said the teacher. “How much change do you 
need?” “Two cents,” he replied, and his transaction was 
complete. 

“Gimme a dozen clothespins,” said Roy. At once half a 
dozen voices protested, “That’s not the way to ask for 
anything in a store,” they said. 

During the next fifteen minutes, in at least two real 
transactions, the five children behind the counters had 
received a thorough, practical drill in the fundamental 
operations of numbers within their scope, English had 
been corrected and the children had been taught to meet a 
practical social situation. 

In the five minutes intervening between the departure 
of this class and the arrival of the next, which was to be 
an English lesson, Miss Covey called my attention to the 
neat placards — DO NOT HANDLE — which were con- 
spicuously displayed. “The hygiene classes made them,” 
she remarked, after some “pointed lessons on the danger 
of handling food that is on display. The drawing class 
worked out the posters, each child choosing his own subject. 
I really think it was the most interesting project of this 
year,” she said in reply to my question about the attractive 
commercial posters which were tastefully displayed. ‘Some 
of the children received prizes for their work from the 
various firms down town. 

“The price tags, too, are made by the various smaller 
gr: des and are frequently changed, not only because the 
prices change, but because it serves as a strong incentive 
for neat careful work. 

“Our fraction classes are finding nearly all their inspira- 
tion and material for work in the store,” continued Miss 
Covey, and of course the denominate number work fairly 
does itself down here.” 

“Do you think that this method of teaching tends to a 
greater social efficiency later?” I asked. 

“T most certainly do,” she replied, “for the tendency of 
the children to demand accuracy, as well as speed, here is a 
stronger than it is in an ordinary classroom proceeding.” 

A class of forty pupils with their teacher now entered the 
store and a vivid lesson in properly addressing and mailing 
packages followed. Packages-were offered fdr mailing and 
refused if incorrectly adressed, or accepted if properly done. 
Each child was supplied with a money order blank and the 
system of sending money by mail was carefully explained. 
They were then required to fill out their blanks properly 
and return them to the teacher at the window of the sub- 
station. 

As we followed this class out of the room and up the 
stairs, I agreed with Miss Covey, that the school store of 
Margaret Park School was one of its greatest educational 
features. 
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Telling Stories to Children 


Emily V. Truman, California 


Happ oo must and should be entertained by stories, 
and since this is true, is it not possible to tell those 
which are both educational and interesting? 

Even when they are very small, they will thoroughly enjoy 
such stories as Oscar Wilde’s “Selfish Giant,” or Browning’s 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin,” if they are graphically told. 

I decided, at one time, to experiment on a small boy in 
the family, in order to find out just how much interest he 
would manifest in poems and stories of what I called good 
material. I began when he was just a little fellow — 
perhaps two years old —reciting short poems to him. 
I selected simple ones having a decided rhyme and rhythm. 
As he had a kitten of which he was very fond, I began with: 


Once there was a little kitty 
White as the snow, 

In the barn she used to frolic 
Long time ago. 

In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro. 

But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago. 


In a very short time the lad would finish the rhyming 
words, and before I realized it, he had learned the poem. 

I next taught him, “There were three little bugs in a 
basket,” and 


Two little kittens one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel and then to fight 


and both were quickly learned. 

It was one of my evening pleasures to put the youngster 
to bed, and there was never either hesitating nor demurring, 
for he knew that the earlier we went upstairs the longer 
the story period would be, and he never wearied nor became 
sleepy during “story-time,” which always lasted from thirty 
minutes to an hour, according to the length of our story. 

I am a believer in an all-round education, so my stories 
included those of both ancient and modern times, Biblical 
and secular, truth and fiction, mythological and real. 
We delved into all time and any place for stories and found 
each variety of story a source of delight. 

We began with the Biblical story of creation and the 
story of the flood. We traveled into Egypt to study the 
early customs, and the story of the Pharaohs; told the 
stories of the pyramids and the uses for which they were 
made. We rejoiced over the babe hidden in the bull- 
rushes, and grieved at the thought of making bricks without 
straw. Our hearts beat with pity when we heard the 


story of Isaac, and thought he was to be sacrificed, and 
rejoiced with Abraham when the ram appeared to take 
his place. We told the story of David and Goliath, of 
Ruth and Naomi, of Elijah and the Prophets of Baal, and 
many other Old Testament characters. We then told the 
story of the birth of the Christ-Child, his training, the 
miracles which He performed, following Him through 
Galilee, leading up to the death on the cross, Each 
evening added a chapter, sometimes more; but the interest 
never flagged nor waned. 

We studied the heroes of ancient times, Hercules, 
Achilles, Priam, Helen of Troy, and Hector became not 
names, but true friends through these bedtime stories. 

One night we had been having the story of Hector and 
I had read his statement, “I have run such a race as no 
man ever ran before.” I tucked my lad into bed, gave him 
his good-night kiss and had started downstairs, when I was 
called back. 

“What is it, John?” I asked. 

“T think, Auntie, I’ll say, ‘I have run such a race as no 
man ever ran before,’ not, ‘I ran like hell.’ ” 

“Why, John, where did you hear that?” I asked, quickly. 

“The lineman said it, Auntie.” 

Then I remembered that he had been sitting on the curb 
watching the installation of a transformer, during the 
morning, and had unwittingly picked up some modem 
methods of speech. 

“Yes, dear, I think I would say what Hector said, ” I 
answered, “I like it better.” 

“So do I, Auntie,” came from a sleepy head on the pillow. 

As I am a lover of Dickens, we very early began our work 
with him, and David Copperfield, Uriah Heep, Aunt Betsey, 
Paul and Florence Dombey, Little Nell, Mr. Pickwick, Sam 
Weller, and many others, little by little, were gradually 
introduced and were well liked. I began at the beginning 
of the story and added a little each night, until it was all 
told. 

In this manner we took up “Ben Hur” and the “Prince 
of India,” by Wallace, “The Riverman,” “The Blazed 
Trail,” and “The Rules of the Game,” by Stewart!Edward 
White, and “Les Miserables,” by Hugo. 

One after another of Cooper’s “Leather Stocking Tales” 
were told, as were, also, ‘The Lady of the Lake,” “ Mar- 
mion,” “Ivanhoe,” and innumerable others. 

Once, when the source of supply had failed, I began to 
tell a French story which I was just reading; and every 

(Continued on page $97) 


The City Ice-man 


Ipa E. RocEer 


I am the ice-man! Ice! Ice! Ice! I drive thro’ your street calling 


watch for me 





FRANCES M. Norton 


once or twice. So 


call, “Ice-man”! ¢ When the days are hot and you 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 
Projects XVII 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


(Grade IT) 


Community Life 


2 Shelter. 

When Robinson Crusoe found that he must spend 
the night, that first night, on the island, what was the 
first thing he looked around for? When he found 
there were no houses, no homes, where did he decide 
to spend the night? Why did he chcose such an un- 
comfortable place as a tree to spend the night? Had 
any one else ever done such a thing before? Why did 
the Tree Dwellers have such strange homes? How 
would you like to live in a tree, to have no other home 
but a tree? 

Let us recall some of the main facts about the homes 
of other peoples we have learned about. 


a Cave Men 

6 Indians 

c Arabs (tents; city homes) 

d Hebrews (tents; city homes) 


In each case — of what material were they made? 
How were they made? Who made them? Bring 
to the pupils’ minds some thoughts as to the amount 
of time and effort and skill that went into the making 
of each of these types of homes, comparatively. 
Recall the furnishings. Lead the pupils to form and 
express opinions as to the comfort represented by these 
homes. 

But we saw that Robinson Crusoe was not satisfied 
to continue to live ina tree. Sharptooth was perfectly 
satisfied with a tree as a home — why was not Robinson 
Crusoe? Let us see what things Robinson had in mind 
when he built his home. When he furnished it. When 


he took so much pains to arrange and keep it as he did. 


e American homes. 

Now let us think of our own homes. Does it 
make much difference to us what kind of a home 
we have? Why? Perhaps before we finish our study 
we shall learn that a home is much more than a house, 
a place in which to live, and we shall learn, too, some- 
thing of the part each one of us has in the making of 
our homes. 


(1) The houses. 

Of what material is the house you live in made, 
John? All whe live in houses made of wood may 
raise their hands. Yes, most of us do. What is 
another name for the wood from which houses are 
made? We usually speak of houses made of wood, 
lumber, as what kind of houses? Let us see just what 
things are needed in order that a frame house may be 
built. 

Lumber 

Bricks (in most of them) 
Nails (iron, steel) 

Glass. 


Tin 
Slate 
Paint, etc. 


Of what material is the house you live in made, 
Janet? All who live in houses made of brick may 
raise their hands. Let us see just what things are 
needed in order that brick houses may be built. 
We'll list these things so that we may compare this 
list with the list we have just made. 


There is some one in this room who lives in a house 
that is not made of wood, and not made of brick. Well, 
Susie? Yes, and you, and you, and you, also, live 
in houses made of cement. Perhaps you will want to 
list the things that go into the making of cement 
houses, also. 

Where do we get wood for our houses? Who gives 
us the forests? Of what are bricks made? Where 
does the clay come from? Of what is cement made? 
Where does the crushed rock and other things in the 
cement come from? ‘Then man has nothing to do with 
the making of these materials in the first place. But 
he has a great deal to do with the making of them into 
houses. Let us think of some of the many things that 
must be done to and with these materials before they 
become houses. First, let us see who gets these mate- 
rials ready for use. 


The lumberman 
Millman 
Brickmaker 
Miner, etc. 


How many have watched people at work building 
a house? Who can tell us some of the things that 
have to be done? What do we call the people who 
build the frame part of the house? The brick part? 
Etc. Then the people who make these materials into 
houses are 


Carpenters 
Brick masons 
Plumbers 
Painters, etc. 


How many rooms did Robinson Crusoe have? 
Would a Cave Man want more or fewer rooms? 
An Indian? An Arab? A Hebrew? An American? 
It will be interesting to learn how many rooms most 
of us have in our homes. Why do we have so many 
rooms? How did those other people get along without 
them? Can you think of any reason why those people 
might be better satisfied with their homes, just as we 
learned about them, than they would be with homes 
like ours? 


(2) Furnishings. 

Now let us think of the things inside of our houses 
—the furniture, etc. You remember that we were 
always interested to know how these other peoples 
furnished their homes, because then we could tell 
just about how they lived. Perhaps we’d like best 
to begin with the Cave Men, tell what they had 
in their homes, and then come on down to the Ameri- 
cans. We’ll make a list on the board of the things 
we have in our own homes. But who makes all these 
things for us? 


Cabinet makers 
Weavers, etc. 


Some more people who work in order that our homes 
may be what they are! 


(3) Heating and Lighting. 
How are our homes heated? How are they 
lighted? How different from those other homes! 
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Perhaps we know of other homes that are not heated 
by means of furnaces, or even stoves. Perhaps we 
know of other homes that are not lighted by electricity. 


(4) Necessities and Comforts — Luxuries. 

Do we have to have carpets or rugs on the 
floors, draperies at the windows, etc.? Would you 
rather study by an electric light, an oil lamp, a candle, 
or by a lamp such as David might have used? Would 
you rather sleep in a dainty room on a bed that has a 
well-made mattress with good springs under it, or on 
a pile of skins, or-perhaps a pile of brush, over in one 
corner of the room? (Without undue elaboration as 
to economic considerations, lead the children, by means 
of personal comparisons, to distinguish between those 
things which are necessities and those which are com- 
forts and luxuries. If care is taken to develop this in 
sequence, from age to age, as typified by the peoples 
studied, rudimentary ideas as to the building of one 
age upon another will be crystallized and strengthened. 
Also, man’s increasing skill and ingenuity will become 
more and more apparent. 


f Other buildings. 

But not all of the houses we have are homes. 
What do we call some of the other houses? Did 
these other peoples have buildings to be used as 
churches, schools, city halls, etc.? We shall want to 
think a good deal more about things of this kind a 
little later on. 


3 Clothing. 

After something to eat, and a place in which to live, 
what do we think of next as something all people are 
interested in? Yes, some of father’s money must pay 
for food, some of it must pay for our homes, and 
some of it must pay for our clothes. What did Robin- 
son Crusoe do as the clothes he carried to the island 
with him wore out? In what ways would such clothes 
suit you? In what ways would they not suit? Com- 
pare Robinson’s island clothes with the clothes of our 
other friends; with our own clothes. Can you think 
of some reasons why people in different parts of the 
world wear different kinds of clothes. I suspect you’d 
be rather uncomfortable if you were wearing your 
winter clothes this beautiful spring day, and still more 
so if you were wearing one of Agoonac’s highly prized 
fur suits. Can you think of some things beside the 
weather that make a difference as to what kind of 
clothes we wear? When you think of getting clothes, 
what things determine what you will buy? What 
kinds of cloth do we buy for summer wear? For winter 
wear? What kinds cost more money? Which less? 
How do you account for differences in price? There 
are some goods that we wouldn’t want to buy for 
general wear, no matter how cheap they might be. 
Can you name some of these? Explain why you think 
as you do. 

Now let us list all of the kinds of cloth, or materials 
for making clothing, that we know of. 

I wonder who knows from what these different 
kinds of clothing material are made. 

Before we can have wool, some one must do what? 
Before we can have cotton, some one must do what? 
‘Then there must be some more people who are working, 
working, working, to prepare our clothes for us. Let 
us make a list of all of these people. 


Sheep raisers 
Cattle raisers 
Cotton growers 
Silkworm farmers 
Manufacturers 
Dyers, etc. 


Dear me! How many, many people are working 
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for each one of us this very minute! What would Bodo 
have thought of such as this? Would it have seemed 
so strange to David? We learned that Ruth and 
David and the other Hebrews had some clothes made 
of very beautiful cloth, but, even so, perhaps we can 
think of some differences, and perhaps we can think 
of some reasons why we put so much time and money 
and work into the providing of clothing. I suspect 
we shall learn in the meanwhile that we could be quite 
comfortable and look very well, too, without giving 
quite so much attention to clothes as some of us do. 


4 Occupations. 


We have learned that in order that we may have 


. food and shelter and clothing, some one, many people, 


do many kinds of work. We have such long lists of 
kinds of work that people do, occupations, already. 
Look over these lists carefully. Does any one know 
of a kind of work, an occupation, not listed here? 
Why, yes, Susie, your father is a clerk. And John’s 
father isa lawyet. Sam/’s father isa dentist. Henry’s 
father is a minister. Yes, you are right, Janet —I am 
ateacher. We shall have such a number of occupations 
to add to our other lists! Let us think of all the grown- 
up people we know, and think of what they do. 

Why does your father do the work he does, Sam? 
And your father, Henry? Janet? Well, we usually 
say people work to make a living, but I wonder if you 
can think of any other reason why they work. Most 
of us like to do things. We like to accomplish, to feel 
that we are worth while. We may get tired of what 
we do sometimes, but there are not many of us that 
would be happy if we had to be idle most of the time. 
(Tie this up with the teaching of Labor Day.) 

But there’s another side to this, too. Sam’s father 
fills peoples’ teeth, or cares for them in other ways, 
to make a living for himself and family, but in the 
meanwhile he keeps these people from suffering so 
much, and helps them to have better teeth. The 
carpenter works at building houses, in order that he 
may make a living, etc. So you see, while we are 
working for ourselves, we are also working for other 
people, and helping to give to the world things to make 
it a better place to live in. You see people didn’t have 
victrolas and telephones and bathtubs and many other 
things such as we have to-day, in Bodo’s time, when 
every one worked just for himself. 


5 Social life. 


But we don’t work all of the time. Most of us have 
some free hours in which to play, to amuse ourselves 
and others. What are some of the tings we do? 
What did the Cave Men do for amusement? For 
pleasure? Hiawatha? The Arabs? The Hebrews? 
What did Robinson Crusoe miss most of all? 


6 Civic life. 


Why did Sharptooth take care of her baby and 
provide for him? How did she feel toward other 
people? Were there any rules or laws for her and the 
other people of that time to live by then? How was 
it in Abraham’s time? In David’s time? On Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island? 

How is it in our homes? Why do our mothers and 
fathers do so many things for us, and work so hard 
that we may have these things that we have talked of? 
Are there any things that you may not do or may not 
have? What are some of these things? If your 
mother and father love you well enough to work for 
you as they do, why do they forbid or deny you these 
other things? How many of you have older brothers 
or sisters? Do they interfere with your property, or 
yourself? What*happens then? (Make this suffici- 
ently detailed and personal to lead the children to see 

(Continued on page 396) 








Effective Health Teaching 


Gertrude M. Doherty 
Robert Fulton School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
(Book rights reserved) 


children of Robert Fulton School, Mount Vernon, 

N. Y., are receiving health instruction through a 

program of modern methods. The purpose of health 

teaching is to establish good health habits at an early age. 

Health has been made interesting through vivid stories, 

—* songs, games, rhymes, health clubs and a health 
oat. 


I Measuring and Weighing 


The scale is the most direct method of interesting the 
child to obtain average weight. Children take a keen 
interest in their own height and weight. They are weighed 
monthly and the weight recorded on the classroom weight 
chart. The children in the first and second grades make 
their own weight cards, which take the form of milk bottles. 
Each weighing day the child takes home this card, for it is 
important that the parents should know of the gain or 
loss in weight. The normal gain is half a pound a month, 
but many children gain more when they make the effort 
to follow the rules of the health game. The gain in weight 
is the real test of the child’s improvement in health. 


Il Co-operation from the School Physician, 
Nurse and School Dentist 


The Mount Vernon school system provides adequate 
physical examination by physicians. The school nurses 





visit the classrooms and inspect the children twice a week. 
They make home calls and, as a result, many parents see 
the necessity of an operation for the removal of adenoids 
and diseased tonsils. The correction of physical defects 
leads to improved health. 

The school dentist treats several thousand children 
during the year. A dental hygienist is employed so that 
the younger children may have their teeth cleaned and 
instruction given in the care of the teeth, thereby preventing 
destruction of teeth later on. 


III Teaching Health Habits 


As a part of the plan to arouse the interest of the children 
in Robert Fulton School, Cho-Cho, the famous health 
clown of the Child Health Organization, was engaged to 
visit the morning assembly. During an hour’s performance, 
the jolly health clown and his lively tricks amused the 
children as he emphasized the rules of the health game. 
Cho-Cho knows how to interest children. For him they 
will give up drinking tea and coffee, they will go to bed 
early and they will clean their teeth. Mothers reported 
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that children were willing to eat spinach and carrots so 
that they could grow strong like Cho Cho. 

Each child in the school was given a Cho Cho picture 
with the rules of the game. This served as a daily re- 
minder. 

To establish more firmly the habit of brushing teeth, 
some teachers keep a daily record on the blackboard of 
the number of children who brush their teeth. The 
children purchase tooth brushes at school for a small sum. 
At the end of the school year the teeth of these children were 
found to be in very good condition. 


IV Daily Inspection 


The children are inspected at the beginning of each 
session. All children have a natural interest in competi- 
tion. In one room occupied by two classes, a record of 
cleanliness is kept by stars on the blackboard. Each class. 
strives daily for a yellow star, because a yellow star indicates. 
that every child is clean. If a child has dirty hands and 
is sent from the room to wash, then a white star is put on 
the blackboard. At the end of the month the class having: 
the greater number of yellow stars wins. The daily in- 
spection includes clean face, clean ears and neck, clean. 
teeth, clean hands, clean nails, clean clothes and shoes,,. 
clean handkerchief and hair combed. 


V Milk Luncheon 


For the past seven years the children in Robert Fulton: 
School have had a mid-morning and mid-afternoon lunch: 
of milk and crackers. This has proved invaluable in 
building up the health of many children. When children, 
are found to be ten per cent or more underweight, they are 
given milk free. In most cases, the children have gained: 
steadily in weight when they drink it morning and afternoon. 
Parents have observed that children who refused to drink. 
milk at home wished to drink it at school when they saw 
teacher and pupils drinking it, and thus they gradually- 
learned to like milk. 





VI Physical Exercise and Play 


The physical director has provided for wholesome and. 
varied exercises for all pupils. Story plays, relief drills and 
gymnastics are part of the daily program. Group dances, 
games in the open air and school athletics contribute to the 
joy and happiness of the pupils. Happy physical activity 
develops strong muscles and good posture. Emphasis. 
placed on correct posture and good breathing has brought: 
excellent results. 
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VII Correlation of Health Teaching with Other 
School Subjects 


1 Supplementary reading. 

Children who read such books as Hallock’s “Land ot 
Health” and Andress’s “Rosy Cheeks and Strong 
Heart” and “A Journey to Health Land,” acquire 
information with a wholesome interest that develops 
the right attitude toward health. 

2 Language. 

Many health plays have been given in this school. 
Some teachers have their classes dramatize at least 
one health story each term, because dramatization 
is one of the best methods of vitalizing the teaching 
of health habits. 

Health stories are used for oral and written repro- 
ductions. In the lower grade the children never 
tire of Cho Cho and the Health Fairy or David 
and the Good Health Elves. Sometimes they write 
original stories from health pictures which they cut 
from magazines and then mount on cardboard. 

3 Drawing. 

In the drawing period, health ideas are worked out 
in the form of posters. The best ones are posted 
in the rooms and corridors. 

4 Handwork. 

Health scrap books made by the children contained 
pictures illustrating health habits with appropriate 
words underneath. The children showed great in- 
terest in collecting pictures and were delighted with 
the finished product at the end of the term. 


These methods have been carefully worked out during 
the past two years. Judging by the interest of the children 
and reports from their parents, the little people have tried 
to keep their bodies clean and well. The real results are 
with the future, but the teacher feels that the final result is 
bound to be better bodies, better minds, and better souls. 


The United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., issues bulletins, such as “A Program for Health 
Teaching in the Elementary Schools,” and the Child 
Health Organization of America, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, publishes the best materia] available for health 
education. 


Reference Books for Teachers 


Payne, George E.: Education in Health. 

Terman, Lewis M.: Hygiene of the School Child. 

Winslow, C. E. A.: Healthy Living — Books One and Two. 
Emerson and Betts: Hygiene and Health. 


Supplementary Reading for Children 


Andress, J. M. and A. T.: Rosy Cheeks and Strongheart — Child 
Health Organization. 

Andress, J. M. and A. T.: A Journey to Health Land. 

Ferguson, H. W.: A Child’s Book of the Teeth. 

Grifith, E. G.- Cho Cho and the Health Fairy — Child Health 
Organization 

Hallock, Grace: The Land of Health. 


Health Posters Made by Pupils in Robert Fulton 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The border at the top, showing happy children playing 
the health game, was made by correlating nature, health, 
drawing and handwork in a second grade class. During 
the seasons, autumn, winter and spring, the trees on and 
near the playground were studied. Every child made a 
free-hand cutting of each tree and the best one of the forty 
was selected for the poster. The figures in autumn section 
are “cut-outs” from magazines, but those in winter and 
spring sections are made from action-line figures showing 
child activities outdoors. Games were played in the fresh 
air and gardens planted. Then children drew and colored 
action-line figures which were later cut out and added to 
the poster. The effect of the completed border,was pleasing 
and justified the many months’ time spent. It served as 
a wall decoration. 


Milk Song 
(Werds by Mrs. FREDERICK PETERSON 


Come, come sing a song of milk, 
’Tis milk that sets us a-growing. 

Milk will make us fine as silk, 
Then let us keep milk a-flowing. 


To each of you I’ll give a cup 

And then I'll drink my own milk up, 

’T will bring us up in our weight, you know 
And soon we’ll be round and rosy. 


(Courtesy of the Child Health Organization of America. Taken 
from “Songs of Health and Joy.”) 


“How Shall We Punish, 
Then?” 


Margaret A. Bartlett, Colorado 


As the writer of the article, “The Lost Recess,” in the 
January issue of Prmwary Epucatron, I have heard the 
teachers’ complaint: “Well, if every child is allowed to 
have his recess, how can we punish those children obviously 
in need of punishment because of inattention in class, 
failure to prepare lessons or general misbehavior? It is 
not surprising that the question has been raised. Staying 
in at recess has always been the easy way to punish, and 
it is human nature to take the easiest way. Who would 
walk down a hill if he could ride? 

It is a difficult question to answer. It is one that, in 
a measure, requires every teacher to put on her own in- 
dividual thinking-cap and solve as her own particular 
children require. However, there are certain solutions 
which will work right anywhere and under any circum- 
stances. 

For instance, though every child needs a recess from 
school duties, it is not at all necessary that he should be 
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dismissed when four o’clock comes. It is as much a 
punishment for him to remain in the schoolroom after 
school has been dismissed for the day, as for him to remain 
in during recess, and after school there is the advantage 
to be gained by the teacher in having him alone with her 
to get acquainted, to go over the lessons together. Some- 
times the child who never gets his lessons needs individual 
teaching, with plenty of time for explanation, and the 
grasping of new ideas and processes by his slow-working 
brain. After school is the time for that. 

The merely mischievous child, on the other hand, is 
one who is quite apt to have good lessons. He will not 
need after-school instruction in his studies. He is gener- 
ally full, too full, of fun and good spirits. Of all the 
children in the room, he needs recess, a period in which 
he can “break loose,” yet time and again he is deprived of 
the chance. 

Did it ever occur to you that if this particular child 
insists upon taking his recess during school hours, it would 
be wise for you to send him out-doors for ten minutes, 
with another child equally restless, and then deprive 
him of his recess at the regular period? For the first 
two or three times it will be fun to have a separate recess, 
but the novelty will pall and soon he will be glad to keep 
a tight rein on his spirits, if only he can have the privilege 
of joining his schoo]-mates in their games at the regular 
recess. Jf he requires a recess the last half of the school 
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session, give it to him, but see that he stays after school 
twice as long as he plays out. 

In dealing with little children, there is one thing we 
must all— be we mothers or teachers — avoid, and that 
is, taking the easiest way. The easiest way seems usually 
to bring the quickest results, but it brings, by no means 
lasting results. Lasting results only come when the 
individual child is studied and his particular problem 
worked out for him. Teaching is far more than some- 
how getting through each day: it is laying a foundation 
for the future. 

Children are not naturally naughty, but nerves and 
muscles quite naturally rebel against inactivity and con- 
finement, and then the boys and girls become a problem 
to their parents or teachers. When such is the root of 
the trouble, propose exercise. Either send the restless 
children out to play, or throw open the windows and put 
the children— the whole school —through a series of 
calisthenics. 

Other causes contribute to children’s misbehavior. 
Poor health, bad eyesight, late hours and lack of sleep, 
improper food and consequent malnutrition, all render a 
child unfit for proper attention to lessons. Before you 
punish, consider why: and when you punish, consider 
how, in order to bring about lasting results. And don’t 
make the mistake of depriving a child of his recess, when 
that is what he needs more than anything else! 


The Chart as an Aid to Motivation in 
Number Work 


Lila Strong Jones 
Philadelphia Normal School 


1 “How to Teach Primary Number,” just lately released 
from the press, Dr. Stone gives many helpful suggestions 

to enliven number work, and make it adaptable to the 
child’s immediate needs. One piece of equipment he 
suggests is a number chart. 

It is wonderful what a large number of interesting and 
very attractive charts can be made by pasting pictures on 
a large white cardboard mount. Abundant material for 
the illustrations is afforded by our current magazines, 
with their large and beautifully colored advertisements. 
One can readily collect suitable pictures to construct a 
bakery, lunch room, grocery story, candy store, drug 
store, church fair, etc. Illustrated seed catalogues will 
yield abundant material for a vegetable market and a 
flower shop. 

I have one, labeled “Gifts for Mother,” suitable for a 
vicarious shopping expedition for Christmas or a birthday. 

Dr. Stone suggests a furniture and a toy store. So far, 
I have found that while the magazines furnish beautiful 
Ulustrations, they are too small to be used on a chart for 
a large class. 

In selecting the pictures, only those large enough to be 
seen across the room should be chosen. Care must be taken 
in mounting that each picture is clearly defined by having 
sufficient space around it. The temptation to place too 
many pictures must be quelled. 

The labeling of each was done in India ink. The letter 
and figures must be large and sufficiently distinct to be 
easily discernible by the entire class. 

Numbers one to ten may be used. 

The articles of the Lunch Room I did not number. 
Instead, there is an accompanying price list, similar to the 
one used by the children in their actual lunch room. 

These charts are stimulating aids in developing number 
sense and value, applicable to the child’s immediate re- 
quirements. 

They also provide the means for an interested and 
varied drill on the forty-five elementary number facts, 
as well as problems in multiplication and division. 





Take, for instance, the Bakery. It presents a layer 
cake, a pie, a pan of muffins, orange cake, two other cakes, 
raisin loaf, two loaves of bread, a dish of crullers and 
crackers, each with its price underneath, one to ten re- 
spectively. 

Each of the following problems presents a suggestive 
type that can be used according to the number facts 
within the ability of the class: 


1 What must you pay for a piece of orange cake (9) 
and a loaf of bread (6)? 


TP RICE+ 


-LIST~+ . 
MEAT LOAF _____._____ 10° 


HoT CAKES..._.-__----- S) 
BAKED BEANS..-.------- be | 


a 


RAISIN BREAD...-....----- 4 
GRAPE FRUIT..-.----------- 7, 
ORANGE ...-.------------ G 


% 


MOFFEDWHEAT eMILK....O 


x 


PEACHES ..........-------4 


r 


PRUNES.......--------- ey 
JELLO......3*§NOTS--...--.2 
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2 Suppose you buy a slice of layer cake (8) and two 
crullers (3 each) what will you pay? 

3 How much would three crackers (1 each) 
loaf (9) cost? 

4 How much money would you have to have to buy 
a slice of pie (4), a muffin (3), and a raisin loaf (9)? 

5 If you come to the bakery with 16 cents, find two 
things that you could buy. 

See if you can find three things you might get with your 
16 cents. 

6 Pretend you have 17 cents. 
how much will you have left? 


and a raisin 


If you buy this cake (9), 
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GIFTS. For ' 
MoTHER 





The interest may be intensified by allowing one child to 
act as storekeeper, while the others are buyers. Realism 
could be added by the occasional use of toy money. 

The large charts have the advantage of centralizing the 
attention of the entire class. For seat work, however, 
the smaller colored illustrations, so profuse in the magazines, 
could be cut out and pasted on cards of uniform size. 
Figures cut from calendars could be placed underneath, two 
or three on a card. 

The children themselves could be delightfully and 
profitably employed in cutting out these illustrations and 
pasting them on cards. 
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Silent Reading Assignments 
Mary Ball, Iowa 


IX our second grade we have found that written blackboard 
assignments for seat work in reading not only give 

additional practice in purposeful reading, but help to a 
very large extent to overcome aimless seat habits. Follow- 
ing are some of our assignments: 


I Beacon Reader 

Title — “Dick Whittington.” Part I 

Use the table of contents to find the page. 

Be ready to answer questions over the story. 

Tell the kindest part. 

Tell the saddest part. 

Write the sentence which the picture on page 117 illus- 
trates. 


II Beacon Second Reader. 
Title — “Baker Boys and the Bees.” 
Use the table of contents to find the page. 


Be ready to tell three ways in which Andernach was 
different from Cedar Rapids. 


Make a list of the main and minor characters. 


III Young and Field — Book II 
Title — “Childe Rowland.” 


You will find the title on the first page of the table of 
contents. 


Be ready to tell the reason Childe Rowland was able to 
free Ellen. 


Write the names of characters who were: 


obedient 
cruel 


happy 
rave 


em CO Db 


Following are some study questions which have proved 
valuable: 


Write all phrases which show time, place, cause. 
Write quotations that are funny, sad, kind, etc. 
Write all the noises in the story. 
Write the words which describe a certain character. 
Be ready to tell the best character in the story and 
rove it. 
6 Write all signs of long ago. 
7 Illustrate the bravest part. 
8 Illustrate the thought group you like best. 
9 Make a list of all words in the story which show 
action. 
10 Write a different title for the poem. 


gDuorwohdoe 


to 


Silent Reading from Textbooks 


Since so large a part of practical reading in higher grades 
as well as in after life, is necessarily silent, we are devoting 
our afternoon periods to silent reading from textbooks, or 
the best, most comprehensive and rapid means of getting 
the thought from the printed page. 

Tests are given once a week to determine the speed and 
comprehension of the different children, the results of 
which determine the seating. The chairs of those children 
high in both phases are tied with tiny red ribbons, those 
weak in speed with white. The children who need to 
understand more clearly what they read, sit in the section 
marked with blue, while chairs with no ribbons indicate 
neutral ground. 

The fact that the children themselves know whereio 
they lack, aids them in working intelligently to overcome 
their own particular difficulties. 


Interest in progressing from one section to another is 
very keen. Following are some of the types of textbook 
work we have found helpful: 


I 


(A lesson on the physical makeup of a reader.) 
Find 

The title of the book. 

The author of the book. 

The illustrators. 

The publishers. 

Where the book is published. 

The table of contents. 


Then follows a drill in page finding, during which the 
teacher gives the title of the story and the children race 
to find the proper page through a use of the table of con- 
tents. This is preceded by drills in large divisions, as, 
“Tn what part of the book will we find 40, 80, 15,” etc. 

After a few preliminary drills, the children always are 
given merely the title instead of the page. 


II 


Teacher names the thought group or writes the name of 
the thought group on the blackboard. 

Children read the thought group silently and then repro- 
duce it. 


Ill 


Children read the story silently, standing when ready. 
Their time is kept in seconds on the blackboard. 

At the close, blackboard questions are answered by the 
children. 

A window blind covers the questions, which are exposed 
one at a time, beginning at the bottom. 


IV 


Children read the story silently in given periods of time. 
False and true statements regarding the lesson are exposed. 
Children are tested in comprehension, by giving merely 
the answer, “Right” or “Wrong.” 


V 


Children read silently when ready. A blackboard record 
of rate is kept. 

Slip questions are distributed over the story. Children 
read silently and answer. 


VI 


The class is divided into two sides. A problem is stated 
and upon given signal, all children read silently to find the 
answer. The side having al] ready first wins. This is 
especially good with factual material. 


Vil 


The story is read silently, the children being timed. 
At the close, children write “Yes,” or “No,” in answer to 
questions about the story. 


Nore In all textbook work the material is new, in that the books 
are used only during the class periods. Special efforts are made to 


abolish lip movement, finger pointing and moving the head from one 
side to the other — all of which habits tend to decrease rate. 
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Busy Work and Board Decoration 


Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 
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Spelling 


Sue Sexauer 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Bucyrus, Ohio 


OME ONE has said that “Reading and writing come by 
hard work, but spelling comes by the grace of God.” 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that teachers are 
always on the lookout for teaching devices that embody 
sound educational principles. With the idea of helping 
such teachers, plans which have been tried out in our 
own schools, and found worth-while, are herewith presented. 


First Grade 


While spelling as a regular school exercise is not intro- 
duced until about April, much preliminary work is done 
in connection with the teaching of phonics and writing, 
and on the following lines: 


1 Spell all words used in writing lesson. 

2 Teacher gives sound of letter or Jetters, pupil names 
same. 

3 Teacher gives name of letter or letters, pupil gives 
sound. 

4 Teacher gives name or sound, pupil writes. 

5 Intensive work with letter-cards. These letter-card 
periods are very short and carefully supervised. 

Letter-cardsare never used as “busy” work, consequently 
are not despised. The first lessons consist in finding single 
letters, then combinations such as br, st, sl, and finally the 
entire ‘word. 


Second Grade 


At the beginning of the year, much review work is done 
similar to the work of the first year. Letter-card work is 
emphasized, but only a few minutes at a time. 

All words in basal text for which pictures can be found 
are printed on 3 x 6 oak-tag cards and the picture pasted 
on the reverse side. These are used as follows: 


1 Pupils stand by rows, always rising when the teacher 
stands in front of their row. Teacher shows picture and 
pupils spell word on other side. If word is missed, nothing 
is said, but pupil is given card to study. When all have 
spelled, those who missed rise again and spell their words 
correctly. 

2 Instead of showing picture, teacher shows printed 
word and asks pupil to spell a rhyming word. For instance, 
if the word is “bread” pupil may spell head, spread, dead, 
etc. 

3 Each pupil takes a card to the board. He writes the 
word twice, once beginning with a small letter, once with a 
capital. 

4 Each pupil takes card to the board. If a child has 
the picture of a chair, he writes, “I have a chair. What 
have you?” As these sentences must always be properly 
punctuated and capitalized, much training in the me- 
chanics of language is incidentally secured. 

5 Cards are placed on blackboard ledge, pictures show- 
ing. One child is in charge of them. A child says, “I 
would like to have some soap.” Child in charge says, 
“Spell ‘soap’ and you may have it.” 


Third Grade 


Teachers in this grade have made classifications of words 
found in the third grade vocabulary of our basal text and 
use them as follows: 


1 Investigation disclosed the fact that there are twelve 
words in our third grade lists relating to the body. They 
are: tooth, teeth, face, neck, cheek, fist, finger, thumb, 
heel, toe, sole, hip. The teacher pretends she is unable 
to talk and points to the various parts of the body and 
pupils spell the words. If a word is missed, the teacher, 


still pretending she cannot talk, writes the word on the 
board. 

2 Many words of things to eat are found in the lists. 
These are printed on small cards and a picture illustrating 
the word is pasted on the other side. As a picture is shown 
the word is spelled. 

3 A great many words referring to time were found. 
One card said “seven days” on one side, the other side said 

“week.” Another, “When the sun rises,” the opposite 
side being “morning.” The side of the card with the 
descriptive phrase is shown and pupil spells word on other 
side. 

4 Small cards are made with typewritten directions, 


such as: 


a Spell a word in this lesson beginning with this 

letter — 

b Spell a word beginning with this sound — 

Spell a word that means — 

d Spell the word you think is hardest. 
e Use the word I spell in a sentence. 
A card is given to one child in each row who tests 
his row according to directions on his card. 

At a signal, pupils gather in groups of six or seven. 
A chairman in each group tests the other members. 
This testing should not last more than two or three 
minutes. 

Pupils go to the board in pairs, one pronounces and 
the other writes the words. 

A relay race — Pupils who sit in front seats go to 
the board and those who sit in second seats stand 
just behind them. Teacher pronounces a word 
and pupils at board write. When she says 
“Change,” first pupils go to seats, second ones 
take places at board, those in third seats stand 
behind them and teacher pronounces another word. 
Before writing pupils always cross out a word 
that has been missed. 

In three minutes it is possible to have each one 
in a class of thirty-five write one word on the board. 


i) 


™ 


~~ Uo 


Grades Four, Five and Six 


We have the departmental plan in these grades, con- 
sequently the same teacher teaches the subject to each of 
the three grades. Some of the plans for encouraging 
interest in these grades are here given: 


1 A graph is made showing the class performance in 
comparison with standard scores. As we make three sur- 
veys in a year, pupils work very hard to keep their group 
up to standard. Our graph is made with strips of paper of 
different colors and the name of each pupil who did his 
share by attaining the standard score is written on the strip. 

2 Clubs are formed of those who try to master lists of 
review words. A “60 Club” includes al] those who can 
spell correctly every word in a list of sixty words. A card 
with a very large “6” and “0” is made, and as fast as 
membership is earned, the pupil’s name is written on one 
of the figures. Pupils test each other in order to establish 
eligibility to membership. 

3 Individual graphs showing daily records are kept. 
In this school twelve words per day (including review words) 
were selected as the number written each day and each pupil 
tried to keep his graph line straight across the page. 

4 Acontest is held the last week of school, to which each 
sixth grade sends a team consisting of their best ten spellers. 
These are chosen by elimination contests and those who fail 
to win a place on the team help to coach those who do. 
In the contest one hundred words are pronounced, chosen 
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from four lists in Pearson and Suzallo “Essentials in Spell- 
ing,” containing three hundred and four words. This 
contest is an annual affair and a trophy made in the Art 
Department is hung in the room of the winning school. 

5 Words which cause special difficulty are put in the 
“Demon Prison.” A drawing with many bolts and bars 
is placed on the blackboard. When words are first missed, 
they are placed in solitary confinement; that is, the word is 
written in the part so labeled. Whenever everyone in the 
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class can spell the word it is moved to the ordinary prison. 
After some time elapses the word is again pronounced and 
if no one misses, it is made a “Trusty.” A little later 
another trial is given and if no one misses, the word is 
allowed to go free. A “keeper of the prison” looks after 
the imprisonment of words, and “guards” see that words 
are correctly spelled. Some teachers, in carrying out this 
idea, have made a chart with various pockets and words 
are advanced from one pocket or “cell” to another. 


A Class Magazine 


Jane M. Wyman, Massachusetts 
Made by Second Grade Children of the Angier School of Waban, Mass. 


ae work in language, if it is to mean anything to 
the child, should center around his own experiences. 

So, at my suggestion, the children told and wrote stories 
about their animal friends. Cats, dogs, horses and cows 
were first on the list. We decided to make a book of these 
stories and called it “Friendly Animals.” There was no 
lack of material. Every child has one or more, usually 
more, such stories, which he is anxious to tell. 

Working on this book paved the way for another attempt 
at book-making. We called this “Story Book Animals.” 
Here the lion, bear, fox and others from story-book land 
appeared. 

The best of the stories from each book are found in this 
magazine. These stories, together with other experiences of 
the children, and some letters written to an absent class- 
mate, were chosen for the class magazine, which really is a 
summary of the language work done, as well as an object 
of pride to the individual members of the class. 


FRIENDLY ANIMALS 


BONNIE 
I have a dog Bonnie. He loves 
my little sister Ray. When she 


goes out to play, he never goes 
very far from her. One day when 
they were playing together, in 
the house, Ray put her hand in 
Bonnie's mouth, but he did not 
close his mouth. She put her 
foot in too. 

Ann Arnold 

IMPY 


Once Mildred held up a stick 
so Impy could not reach it. He 
jumped and caught it and he did 
not let go of it. Mildred made 
it go first to the right, and 
then to the left. He kept it in 
his mouth and jumped up on Mildred. 

Elsie Stephen 


BO 
My aunts have two horses. One 
is Billy and one is Bo. Bo gives 


us rides. Once Daddy and I went 
down to the station. Daddy went 
in the station and he left me on 
Bo's back and a train came and Bo 
did not run away. 

Katharine Fulton 


OUR CAT 


Our cat sucks his tail so much 
we have to put pepper on his tail. 
Harry Adalian 


J OFFIE 


My aunts have a dog. His name 
is Joffie and every summer when 
we go up there, Joffie jumps all 
over us, and when we go in the 
house, we have supper with the 
aunties. 

Katharine Fulton 


ABOUT SHEPHERD 


Shepherd used to play hide and 
seek with me. Daddy used to put 
hands on his eyes and I would 
go and hide and when I said 


"Come", he would find me. 
He would say, "Bow-wow-wow,." 
Doris Linscott 
ABOUT LAZY SUSAN 


Once upon a time, there was a 
cow that we used to call Lazy 
susan. When we used to call her 
Lazy Susan, she would moo. 


Doris Linscott 


WAGS 
Once when I had a cracker, Wags 
was with me. Wags begged for 
the cracker so I gave him a little 
of it. Then I went in to dinner 


and Wags came and looked in. 


DUSTY 


When my uncle was here, he 
brought his horse. Dusty wanted 
to go up on the golf links and 
my uncle let Edward and me ride 
up on his back. 

Katharine Offutt 
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PATSY 


— One day, when Patsy was out 
doors, the postman went up to 
the house. Patsy jumped up on 
the postman and tried to take a 
letter out of the bag that he 
carried on his back. 

Louise Came 


DAISY 


My uncle has a cow and every 
morning he milks the cow and he 
lets me milk it too. 

June Prouty 


Angier School, 
April 25, 1922 
Dear Helen: 

We are making an apple orchard. 
There is a big room that we have 
for a garden and there are lots 
of flowers. 

How are you? 
deal. 
We have a sand box that we use 
for a garden. 
We thank you very much for the 
little Bunny you sent us. 
My birthday is April 27, 1923. 
With love, 
Doris Ann Linscott 
Angier School, 
April 25, 1922 


We miss you a good 


Dear Helen: 

We are making a garden in an 
empty room upstairs. We have a 
sand box and we are making a gar- 
den in that too. 

Out at recess, we swing and we 
slide down the shoot, and we play 
cat and mouse, and bull in the ring. 

Elsie Stephen 


THE BUFFALO BOAT 


When I lived on one of the big- 
gest lakes in the world, we would 
see this boat. We would know it, 
because it sailed at night. It 
had four smoke stacks. We sailed 
east on it. It had a big water 
wheel. 


Betty Marvin 


THE NEW YORK BOAT 


I went from Boston to New York 
and we went down to the boat house 
and we sailed home in Daddy's 
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boat and we didn't get home until 


ten minutes of ten. 

Daddy had to bring the boat to 
the wharf and Daddy had to bring 
the three master to the wharf and 
there was a row boat at the wharf. 
Then we had to put the life savers 
in the boat and come home. 

Crawford Ferguson 


MY TWO WHEEL BICYCLE 


I went to the store on my bi- 
cycle and I met my Daddy coming 
from work and he took the bundle 
in the car and I came behind him 
and he got home before I did. 

And he brought three bells for my 
bicycle. 
Crawford Ferguson 


YESTERDAY 


I went to a party yesterday. 
We were playing hide and go seek 
and I hid behind a tree near the 
road. A horse was near the road 
and he almost kicked me. 
Harry Adalian 
THE TRICKS 
Sunday night I went over to Mr. 
Peyton's house. I asked him if 
he knew any tricks and Mr. Peyton 
said, "Yes!" So he took a stone 
and put it in his hand, closed 
his hand, and I blew on his hand 
and when he opened his hand it was 
gone. Then Mr. Peyton took a 
piece of paper and I blew on it. 
When Mr. Peyton opened it, it was 
a whole piece. 
Barbara Hall 


IN BOSTON 


I went to Boston Saturday and 
I bought a little bird that sings. 
And I bought a barrette and some 
new shoes and they gave me some 
paper dolls. We had dinner in 
town and Aldrich had a hair cut 
like the big boys. 

June Prouty 


A THY 
fi RIDE 


I have two goats and I went 
riding Sunday. Tony sat on the 
forward seat and I sat on the back 
seat and my father came after me. 

Joseph Godino 


MY HENS AND DUCKS 


I have six ducks and I have 
eight big hens and six little 
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hens and a rabbit. We let them 
run around the house to eat the 
green grass and we let them eat 
the green grass in the field. 
Joseph Godino 


ON THE FERRYBOAT 


The ferryboat goes across Boston 
harbor. 

A man sits high on the boat and 
steers. There is a walking beam 
on the top of the boat. It goes 
up and down. Horses and auto- 
mobiles as well as people can go 
on this boat. 

Donald Robbins 


THE FISH 


One day I went on a boat. I was 
alittle boy. I sawa fish. I 
was going to jump after it but my 
father said not to. 

Harry Adalian 


THE LITTLE BEAR'S STORY 


Once upon a time a little bear 
told a story to some little boys 
he knew and this is the story. 
When I was a little bear, my 
mother took me on a big hill to 
play. Then she left me and she 
never came back, so I was an 
orphan. I found out all about 
it. She was coming back to me 
and a man killed her. 

One day a man came up the hill 
and took me home with him. I 
had my picture taken one day. 
"There you are," he said, holding 
up a picture of me. 


THE BEAR IN THE PARK 


One day I was out riding with 
my father. We were riding ina 
park. My father told me to look 
for bears. He told me where to 
look. I saw a wild cat. Soon 
we saw a bear. The bear ran to 
us. We had our lunch with us. 
So Father gave the bear a sand- 
wich. When it was all gone, he 
jumped up on the car. We gave 
him one more. Father told him 
it was the last one. When it 
was all gone, he ran away. Father 
said he thought the bear knew 
what he said. 


Ann Arnold 





THE CAMEL 


Once upon a time there was a 
camel. He didn't have any father 
Or mother and he didn't have any 
manners. 

One day he wanted some candy 
that was in a store. So he went 
to the store. The clerk was not 
there, he was out for dinner. 

He had left the window open a 
little and the camel looked in 
and he put his head in and he 
ate all the candy he wanted. 
Then he began to feel sick and 
he was very sick. 

Doris Linscott 


AT NORUMBEGA 


Once when we were at Norumbega 
we saw a monkey. He wanted me 
to scrateh his back for him and 
I did and he made a face at me 
and Daddy said he was thanking 
me for scratching his back. Then 
he went up to Ruth Wynne and asked 
her to scratch: his back. 

Katharine Fulton 


THE FOX 

Sunday we went for a ride. We 
went to get some gas. There was 
a baby fox. He was tied to the 
garage door. The man put his hand 
on the fox. The fox tried to 
catch the hens who were playing 
around. 

Elsie Stephen 


THE GUINEA HEN 


Up in the country my aunt and 
uncle have a guinea hen. One day 
while Uncle was feeding the hens, 
the Guinea hen flew up on the 
roof. Then when Uncle went in the 
house, she came down and a fox 
came up and ate her. 

June Prouty 


DOT'S TEDDY BEAR 


A little girl named Dot had a 
Teddy bear. Dot named him Teddy. 
Teddy was a brown bear. One night 
Teddy began to play. Now Dot had 
a brother Jack. He had a toy wolf. 
The bear and the wolf had a fine 
time. But to-night they had a 
fight. Teddy Bear was very lazy 
the next day. Dot did not know 
what the matter was. Teddy Bear 
slept all through the next night. 

Ann Arnold 
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Drawing Outlines for June 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Hollyhocks. Use tinted paper or painted manila 
and cut various sizes of circles, slightly irregular. These 
should range from very tiny circles to some two inches in 
diameter. Next cut green leaves, following the shape of the 
pattern. On the long way of a 6 by 9 sheet of manila 
paper, draw a green stem. Paste the flowers and leaves 
on the stem and see what real looking hollyhock stalks can 
be made. Make the centers of the flowers with black 
crayola. 

2 Cut garden tools. 

3 Make a wheel-barrow. Color wheels red and the 
rest of the barrow green. 


Second Week 


1 Using a 9 by 12 sheet of manila paper, paint a light 
blue sky and dark green background, making the distant 
trees the same color as the grass. 

2 Cut garden furniture from white paper. Benches, 
chairs, swings and tables are all easy to cut. Have each 
child cut several-articles, until he has a good combination. 
A large umbrella attached to a table is very pretty to make, 
as the table may be left white and the umbrella colored a 
bright color. Paste the white furniture against the green 
grass of the previous lesson picture, being sure to put paste 
on the cutting and not on the painted paper. 

3 Make a Sprinkling Can border. This may be done 
by repeating the can pattern on a narrow strip of green 
paper and placing a bright flower between each two cans. 
Repetition of a child watering his garden makes a good 
border. 


Third Week 


1 On a hot June day it is nice to make a fan. Fold 
9 by 12 paper and cut a fan pattern as illustrated. Draw 


around the pattern on white paper, so that there will be 
no fold in the finished fan. Now paste this on a piece of 
cardboard, or tablet back, and when paste is dry, cut all 
around the pattern, so that the fan will be stiff. 

2 Decoratefan. Tnis may be original work, or dictated. 
The handle should be black. A border of flowers and blue- 
birds makes a very attractive fan. 

3 Original cutting or drawing lesson. Subject—‘‘Some- 
thing I expect to do this vacation.” 

4 Construct large envelope in which to take home 
drawings. 





——— 


Board and Window Design for 


June 
Anne M. Halladay 
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Peter Pan Goes to School 
Peter Pan — An Operetta 


Augusta L. Feiner, Michigan 


Norte — This little operetta we have just worked through success- 
fully in the McKinley School, Detroit. It came to my hands almost 
ready-made and the project involved the entire school, from kinder- 
garten to eighth grade. I visited each room in the school and noted 
the songs and dances which had been learned, after which I worked 
over the story of Peter Pan and fitted these in. 

The operetta itself is only a suggestion of what might be accomplished 
in any school using fairy tales or folk lore as a foundation and working 
in songs or dances already taught. 


Songs Sung in Peter Pan 


Humpty Dumpty — Mother Goose Songs — Crowninshield 
Indian Song — Farnsworth 

Sailor Song — Mother Goose Songs — Crowninshield 

Owl Song — Churchill-Grindell 

Moon Boat — Hollis Dann 

Little Drop of Dew — Harmonic Music Reader 

His Lullaby — Sheet Music or Harmonic Reader 

Mighty Lak a Rose — Sheet Music 

Diddle Diddle Dumpling — Mother Goose Songs — Crowninshield 
White Sheep — Mother Goose Songs — Crowninshield 
Finale: Our Life is Like a River — Harmonic Reader, II 
The Fairies’ Dance — Harmonic Reader, III 


Dramatis Personae 


Story TELLER Lost Boys 

PETER PAN INDIANS 

MorTHER DARLING PIRATES 

WENDY Owls 

JoHN Moon Boat Grirts 
MICHAEL 


Story Teller Peter Pan was a little boy who ran away 
from home when he was a day old, because he did not want 
to grow up. He heard his mother say to his father, “Isn’t 
he a most beautiful baby?” and his father said, “Indeed 
he is!” And his mother said, “Do you suppose he will 
grow up and become President of the United States?” 
And his father said, “Well, now, I would not be a bit 
surprised.” So Peter ran away because he did not want 
to grow up and he did not want to be President of the 
United States. Peter went to the Land of Never-Never, 
where he became Captain of the Lost Boys. The Lost 
Boys, you know, are the babies who fall out of their per- 
ambulators in the park when the nurses aren’t looking. 


(Chorus enter singing “Humpty Dumpty.”’) 
(Eight Lost Boys run in.) 


Lost Boy No. 1 This is the Land of Never-Never and 
here we Lost Boys have the finest kind of times. We play 
out-of-doors all the year around. We have play fights 
with the Indians and real fights with the Pirates. Here 
come the Indians now. 


(Indians enter singing “Indian Song.’’) 


Lost Boy No. 2 But, oh! Here come the dreadful 
Pirates with Captain Kidd at their head! 


(Enter Pirates singing “We love the life on the ocean wave.” 
Lost Boys fling arms around each other and huddle miserably 
together. Exit Pirates.) 


Lost Boy No. 3 I am always dreadfully afraid when- 
ever the Pirates come near. I do wish Peter Pan were 
here. Whatever can that queer noise be? 


(Lost Boys shade eyes as eight little girls in brown owl suits 
skip in.) 


(Enter Owls, singing, “Way Back Deep in the Dark.” 
Exit Owls.) 


Lost Boy No. 4 Whata dreadfully weird song! I wish 
Peter Pan were here! 

Lost Boy No. 5 But don’t you know where Peter Pan 
has gone? 

Chorus of Lost Boys No! Where? 

Lost Boy No. 5 He has left the Land of Never-Never 
with his personal fairy, Tinker-Bell, and gone down to Earth. 

Chorus of Lost Boys But why has he left us? Will he 
never return? 

Lost Boy No. 4 You know, since we lost boys fellZout 
of our perambulators in the park we’ve never heard a 
single good-night song and we’ve never once been tucked 
in bed. 

Chorus of Lost Boys (nodding heads solemnly at each other) 
That’s true! That’s true! 

Lost Boy No. 4 Well, Peter Pan slid down the Moon 
to Earth to hear a lullaby and he will come back and sing 
it to us nights and then we shall not miss our mothers so 
much. 

Chorus of Lost Boys (chant, keeping time with fingers and 
head) Oh — Peter — Pan — slid — down — the Moon — 
and — he — will — sing — us — a — lullaby — soon. (Exit 
by twos, stall chanting.) 


(Girls with silver crescent moon on heads and white dresses 
sing “The Moon Boat.” Skip off.) 


Story Teller And so Peter Pan left the Lost Boys alone 
in the Land of Never-Never and came down to Earth. 
He flew to the Darling home and there the Darling children 
were just being put to bed. Mother Darling was singing 
them a most beautiful good-night song. I know you 
would like to hear it. 


(Steps to one side. Wendy, Baby Michael and John are 
discovered in bed, with Mother Darling, in crispy dress, 
kerchief and whitened hair, tucking them in bed.) 


Mother Darling Now, Sweethearts, are you tucked in 
comfortably? 

Wendy, Baby Michael, John Yes, Mother Darling. 

Mother Darling You won’t have to step out of bed and 
get your little footies cold to-night, for here is a glass of 
water for each one during the night. 


(Wendy, Baby Michael and John lft up glasses, sip from 
them and, holding glasses up, sing, “ Little Drops of Dew.’’) 


Wendy Oh, Mother Darling, Baby Michael wants you 
to sing “His Lullaby.” 


(Mother Darling sings “His Lullaby.’’) 


(Children go to sleep as she beguns to sing and Peter peeps 
in window. Exit Mother. Peter tiptoes in and Wendy 
awakens startled.) 


Wendy (screams) Who are you and what do you want? 

Peter Why, I am Peter Pan, Captain of the Lost Boys 
in the Land of Never-Never. I came here to learn a good- 
night song. You know the Lost Boys haven’t had a mother 
tuck them in nights nor haven’t heard a good-night song 
since they fell out of their perambulators in the park 
when their nurses weren’t looking. 

Wendy Why, that’s dreadful! I— know —a — num- 
ber — of — lullabies — and —I just love to tuck children 
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in at night. You should just see Baby Michael when he’s 
sweet and fresh from his bath and in a clean nightie. He’s 
mighty like a rose. (Sings “Mighty Lak a Rose.”’) 

Peter Oh, Wendy, won’t you come with me to the Land 
of Never-Never and be Mother to the Lost Boys? 

Wendy (slowly counting items on her fingers) Well, I’d 
make them put on their woolen underwear. 

Peter Of course! 

Wendy I’d make them take castor oil. 

Peter They’d be glad to! 

Wendy And they could not sleep with their shoes on. 

Peter We'll agree to everything you say, so come there 
with us. 

(Stand, holding hands. Lost Boys run wm and cirde 
round them singing, “ Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, My Son 
— Lost Boys sit on floor as Mother Wendy and Baby 
exit. 


Story Teller And so Wendy went with Peter Pan to be 
Mother to the Lost Boys. And she was very strict with 
them, but she told them such beautiful stories and sang 
them such exquisite songs that they quite forgave her 
making them wear woolen underwear and take castor oil 
and sleep without their shoes. They loved herdearly. They 
played and danced all day long. Would you like to see 
ae the beautiful things Wendy taught them? (Steps 
back. 


(They may dance any dances they know.) 


(Enter Lost Boys. Dance “Nature Love,’ “Captain 
Jinks,” “Crooked Man,” or any dances they may know. 
Wendy sings ‘White Sheep.” As Lost Boys finish last dance 
Captain Kidd and pirate crew rush in and battle with Lost 
Boys, take them captive and exit, singing, “We Love the Life 
of the Ocean Wave.”’) 


Story Teller And so the dear Lost Boys were captives, 
taken prisoners by the terrible band of pirates. Whenever 
the pirates captured a prisoner, they did a terrible thing. 
They bandaged the prisoner’s eyes, tied their arms behind 
them and made them “walk the plank” until they fell 
overboard into the ocean and were drowned. The pirates 
were not going to put Wendy to death though, for even 
pirates love a mother to tell them good-night stories and 
sing them lullabies. 


(Tableau showing blindfolded Lost Boys, Pirates on the 
floor sleeping and Wendy singing “White Sheep.’’) 


(Peter Pan rushes im. Pirates scatter. Peter and Captain 
Kidd clinch. Peter throws Captain Kidd overboard. Enter 
chorus singing.) 


A Sand-table Story of Peter Pan 


Worked out by 2B Children of J. 


Mrs. M. B. HotitrycswortsH, Teacher. 





HE little people helped teacher to arrange, build and 
furnish a house of four rooms, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Darling lived. Mrs. Darling was the mother of John, 

Wendy and Michael. Peter Pan was a fairy boy who came 
from Never-Never-Never Land and would not grow up. 

Tinker Bell was a fairy girl. Liza was the maid and 
Nana was a big dog whom Mrs. Darling had for a nurse. 

Back of Mrs. Darling’s house was a dense forest (the 
children brought large branches to make the forest as 
real as possible). The forest completed, we had a fine 
lesson on trees, especially large and sturdy ones. Teacher 
told part of the story each day. A language lesson followed, 
given in their own words, not exceeding three sentences. 

They eagerly went to work to make something tangible. 
Mrs. Darling (a doll) was dressed in soft gray gown and 
white cap and kerchief; John in dark trousers sari of 
an old glove); Michael in pink and white pajamas; Wendy 
in blue and Liza, the maid, in black, with white apron and 
cap. 

The children started their story with all of these in the 
nursery, measuring the height of each doll. Liza was then 
put in the kitchen and sat in a chair made for her. The 
kitchen was furnished with a really, truly cook stove, a 
table, pots and pans, and towels hanging nearby for use. 
When, in their imagination, the children heard the clock 
strike one, two, three, four, five and six, Nana was made to 
take Michael on her back and go with him to the bath- 
room. This move gave teacher an opportunity for a 


B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss ANNE GRUNDER, Principal 


splendid lesson on personal cleanliness. The proper number 
of baths, care of the teeth, nails and hair. This bathroom 
is fully equipped with porcelain tub, lavatory and toilet. 
Nana was made to stand by the tub where Michael had 
been deposited until the children were satisfied that the 
boy was properly bathed, then started back to the nursery. 
The clock which played such an important part in getting 
Michael to bed, was one of thirty-five made by the class. 
Each child drew the face of a clock, then mounted it on 
heavy cardboard on a standard (as they thought a grand- 
father’s clock should look). The best one out of the class 
was chosen to be put in the nursery. This was an excellent 
opportunity to teach each little one how to tell time, 
teacher drawing big clock on the board, and manipulating 
two rules for long and short hands. “Mrs. Darling sitting 
in the nursery” heard a noise outside of one of the three 
large windows. She was made to go to the window and 
look out. Seeing nothing, she returned to her chair. 

Peter Pan, a boy doll (clothed in cunning little wood 
colored suit made of an old glove, two fingers for trousers 
stretched over his chubby little legs, the body of the glove 
used for a tight little jacket and cap — teacher’s work), 
was suspended among the forest trees, and gradually drawn 
into the nursery by a thread hung in the middle of the 
room. Nana was heard (?) to growl, and Peter Pan 
vanished into the forest; but when he was gone Mrs. 
Darling found his shadow in Nana’s mouth. (This shadow 
was a silhouette of a boy cut out of a thin piece of black 
chiffon. Nana had found it lying on the floor.) Mrs. 
Darling took it and put it in the “second drawer of the 
dresser” in her room (dresser made of gray tag paper 
with three movable drawers and a mirror of tinfoil). 
This dresser was in Mrs. Darling’s bedroom. 

The nursery night light was a little candle with red paper 
tip. It was left burning, of course. When everything was 
quiet, the light went out (thanks to little fingers) and a big 
ball of fire (red tinsel paper suspended by thread) came 
bounding into the room (the children enjoyed this because 
they could touch it lightly. and make it swing from place 
to place), went all over the room searching for Peter Pans’ 
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shadow. Finally she (the ball of fire who was Tinker Bell, 
the fairy gir)) vanished into a jug standing near. Then 
Peter Pan dropped slowly from near the window and went 
cautiously over the floor (this was easily managed by a big 
boy, as the doll being jointed, it looked as though it were 
creeping). Tinker Bell (a tiny little doll dressed in white 
net with wings of same (teacher’s work) came out of the 
jug, and as she moved, a little bel) attached to the doll 
under her skirts, tinkled most beautifully. 

When Tinker Bell opened the second drawer of the 
dresser and found the shadow, Peter Pan was made to 
carry it away with him. He ran to the bathroom (one of 
the children putting him there) “and tried to stick his 
shadow on with soap.” He “fretted” so he woke up Wendy, 
who was in bed. The bathroom opened into the nursery, 
and she asked him (one of the little girls) who he was and 
told him her name. “Oh,” said Wendy, “who are you?” 
“T am Peter Pan,” he said. “I am a little boy who will 
never-never-never grow up, and Captain of the Lost Boys.” 


“Moving” 
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When Wendy asked who the Lost Boys were, he told her 
“they were the neglected children; those who fell out of 
baby carriages, when their mothers were looking the other 
way and they are taken to Never-Never-Never Land. 

At last, to Wendy’s delight, she persuaded Peter Pan to 
tell her a story about fairies. Then she asked him if he 
knew fairies. He replied, “Yes, but they are nearly all 
dead now. You see, Wendy, when the first baby laughed 
for the first time, its laugh broke into a thousand pieces, 
and they all went skipping about, and that was the beginning 
of fairies, and now, whenever a new baby is born, its laugh 
becomes a fairy. So there ought to be a fairy for every 
little boy and girl, but there isn’t. You see, children know 
such a lot now. They soon won’t believe in fairies, and 
whenever a child says, ‘I don’t believe in fairies,’ there is 
a fairy somewhere that falls dead.” 


Note This final quotation from the beautiful story of Sir James 
Barrie was recited by one of the little boys to a breathless audience 


Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 











PUSSY CAT! PUSSY GAT 


WHAT DID YOU THERE? 
I FRIGHTENED A LITTLE MOUSE 


UNDER THE CHAIR. 


Pussy cat! pussy cCaT I'VE BEEN TO LONDON 


WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? To viSIT THE QUEEN 











The cat is cut from gray paper, outlined with black; eyes are colored green. 


The head is fastened onto the body by a round blac 


headed clip, put through the body at the place marked with a cross, and fastened at the back. This allows the head to be moved around. 
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Oh, who would voyage on a pond 

Of lucent deeps, and mirrored blue? 
In elfin boat with samite sail, 

Of lustrous hue. 


She has a mast of beaten gold, 
A keel of silver, chiseled fine; 

She is a pinnace rarely, framed, 
Of gallant line. 


And who will be her crew to-day, 
To ride with her the rippled wave? 
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Ye must be_true, of honest heart, 
And spirit brave. 


And, for she is a faery ship, 

Ye who wculd sail in her must be 
Skilful in visions, and in dreams 

Of faery phantasy. 


For she is bound to distant shores, 
Where crue] snags may drag her down, 
Or where the inaccessible banks 
Rise slippery and brown. 


But if ye go adventuring, 

ke Fair islands ye perchance may see, 

Where silken stuffs are treasured up, 
And fragrant spicery. 


And from the boughs of yonder oak, 
Slanting across the water clear, 

The fluting song of myriad birds 
May charm your ear. 


And yonder is a leaf-strewn beach, 
Roofed over by green holly trees, 
Where ye, sea-worn, may rest awhile, 

And take your ease. 


And ye for cargo,'may bring home 
Gold celandine and daffodil, 
And purple violets that lurk 
A blossom still. 


Then, as she dances down the wind, 
White sails reflected in the blue, 
Sing cheerily for the faery ship, 
And jocund crew. — Viola G. Garvin 












































Cut Paper Design — Mount, blue; 1, 2, 3, yellow; 4, black 
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No. 4 The Three Kings 
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Old English Singing 


Games 


(Collected; by, Rev.” J. Hook. Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
Bertha L. Swope 


The Three Soldiers 


HIS charming English singing game is suitable for 
primary. grades and is much enjoyed by the chil- 
dren. 


Line Game 


Three of the players stand in line A, with joined hands. 
Facing them, and about twelve feet away, stand the 
mother and daughter, the Jatter a short distance behind the 
former. 


The following stanzas are then sung and acted, as follows: 


[£1 Here come three soldiers, three by three, 
As down on the doorstep we bend the knee; 
Can we get lodging here, O here, 
Can we get lodging here? 


Sung by A. They advance in the first Jine, stiffly, like 
soldiers (see illustration No. 1), kneel down on the right 
knee, in an attitude of supplication, in the second and third 
lines (see illustration No. 2); and retire to their places in 
the last line. 


2 Sleep, my daughter, and do not wake, 
For here are three soldiers that we can’t take; 
You can’t get a lodging here, O here, 
You can’t get a lodging here. 





Sung by the mother, who turns and addresses her 
daughter in the first two lines, and the soldiers in the last 
two lines. 


3 Here come three sailors three by three, 
As down on the doorstep we bend the knee; 
Can we get lodging here, O here, 
Can we get lodging here? 


As in first stanza, the players walking forward with a 


rolling gait, after the manner of sailors (see illustration 
No. 3). 


4 Sleep! my daughter, and do not wake; 
For here are three sailors that we can’t take; 
You can’t get a lodging here, O here, 
You can’t get a lodging here. 





Sung by the mother, as in second stanza. 


5 Here come three kings, three by three, 
As down on the doorstep we bend the knee; 
Can we get lodging here, O here, 
Can we get lodging here? 


f As in first stanza, the players walking in a very stately 
and dignified way. (See illustration No. 4,) 


6 Wake up, my daughter, and do not sleep; 
For here are three kings that we can take; 
You can get a lodging here, O here, 

You can get a lodging here. 


As in first stanza, except that the mother behaves more 
politely to the suitors. 


7 Here’s my daughter, she’s quite sound, 
And in her pocket’s a thousand pound, 
(Continued on page 398) 
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The Three Soldiers 


1 Here come three sol-diers three by three, As down on the door-step we bend the knee;Can we get lodg -ing 
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here, O here, Can we get lodg ing here? 2 Sleep! my daughter, and do not wake; For here are three 
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we can’t take; You can’t get a lodg-ing here, O here, You can’t get a lodg ing 





7 Here’s my daugh-ter, . she’s quite sound, And i pock-et’s a thousand pound, And 
8 Here’s your daugh - ter, she’s not sound. And i pock et’s no thou-sand pound, And 
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gold ring. She’s quite 
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The Story Teller’s Page 


Re-telling the Story 
Eleanor Bigbee, Rhode Island 


It has been shown that the three or four years lying 
around the seventh is the time when the child most loves 
story-telling. It is at this age that the child’s imagination 
is at its height. He truly lives in the story and takes unto 
himself the honors of the hero. His imagination longs to 
be expressed and this may be done in different ways. 

One very effective method of re-telling the story is by 
paper cutting. First of all, the story must be told in a 
simple, pleasant manner, not appealing to one emotion 
unduly. Then, by the help of the class, divide the story 
into its principal incidents. Let the children re-tell it 
from the outline. Last of all, give them paper and scissors 
and watch the results. 

















Finding the Pot of Gold 


The First Buttercups 


One day a selfish man was walking through the woods. 
He found a pot of gold that was hidden at the end of the 
rainbow. 

“Ha! Ha!” said he to himself, “no one is looking. 
I will have all this gold for myself.” So saying, he poured 
the gold pieces from the pot into a bag which he carried 
over his shoulder, and ran through the woods to hide it. 
He did not know there was a hole in the bag. As he ran, 
the gold pieces fell out and lay shining in the grass. 

There a little fairy found them. She did not want the 
selfish man to find them again. She said, “I will change 
these gold pieces into bright flowers for the little children.” 
She held her fairy wand high in the air and up sprang 
bright golden flowers. “I will call these flowers Butter- 
cups,” she said. Then she disappeared. 
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Hunting for the Lost Gold 











When the selfish man opened his bag, he found not one 
gold piece there. “Where is my gold?” he cried. “Oh! 
where is my gold? I will go back and look for it.” 

He walked back through the woods hunting for his 
treasure. Not a piece of gold could he find. Instead, 
bright golden buttercups, the first buttercups in the world, 
lay at his feet. 

I should divide the story into three parts: 


Finding the pot of gold. 
Appearance of the fairy. 
Hunting for the lost gold. 


woe 


The children may re-tell the story in parts mentioned 
above, guided by the teacher’s clever questioning. In the 
same manner, let them tel] it in their own way with paper 
and scissors. 

These cuttings were produced from a second grade and 
a poster made from them. They aided the slower children 
in re-telling the story in the language class. 
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Appearance of the Fairy 














Tanabata, the Weaver Princess 
Nancy Virginia Austin 


“QO to bed early to-night, children, for you must get 
up while the dew is still wet and gather ink water,” 
said Mrs. Yamada on the sixth of July. 

“Be sure to wake me in time,” said Haruko San, as she 
crept between the sheets, “for I want to get a lot. Tomio 
Sensei (teacher) says my penmanship is very bad; so I 
must try awfully hard.” 

“Me, too,” said Fumio San, sleepily, from the next room, 

“T will see that you are up in time,” promised their 
mother. And she called them the next morning as soon 
as she got up. 

They hurried through their dressing, then went to the 
rows of taro (Japanese potato) at the back of the garden 
and gathered dew drops from their big leaves. They came 
back with a little bottle of sparkling dew. 

“Eat your breakfast, then I will help you with your 
writing,” said their mother. 

You can imagine that they were too excited to spend 
much time over breakfast. In a few minutes they hunted 


up their mother and said they were ready. 
“Bring the desk out on the veranda, and we will begin,” 
she said. 
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Mrs. Yamada brought some oblong strips of rainbow 
tinted paper. They all sat down on the floor before the 
desk. Mrs. Yamada opened the writing box on the corner 
of the low desk and took out some camel hair brushes, an 
ink stone, and a stick of ink. She poured a few drops of 
dew on the ink stone, then rubbed the ink over it and made 
some black ink. Handing a brush and slip of tissue paper 
to each of the children, she said, “Here is a piece of paper 
on which to write first, then copy it carefully on the pretty 

aper.” 
‘ What shall I write?” asked both children at once. 

“Any good wish you can think of for the happiness of 
the weaver princess, or some other good wish,” she replied. 

“T know what the best wish will be,”’ exclaimed Haruko 
San. And she wrote in her best hand, “Rain, stay away.” 

“Will that do to copy?” she asked, holding her paper up, 
and reading the wish. 

“Yes, that is very good,” her mother said. 

“What a silly wish for to-day; anybody knows it will 
not rain to-day,” said practical Fumio San, looking at the 
bright blue sky. 

“No matter what the weather, that is suitable for 
Tanabata,” said Mrs. Yamada, “for it shows that Haruko 
wishes the Weaver Princess to be happy.” Fumio San 
did not undrestand that explanation very well, but he had 
been taught not to ask too many questions, so he bent 
over his writing without saying anything more about it. 

The children wrote several wishes each, some of which 
asked for skil] in penmanship; some for help in sewing; 
and some wishing happiness for the Princess Tanabata. 
Then they copied them very carefully on the tinted paper. 

While the writing went on, Mr. Yamada was busy putting 
up a tall bamboo tree at the gate. That evening, after the 
stars came out, they all gathered in the garden. They tied 
many strands of colored silk thread to the bamboo tree. 
Mr. Yamada hung their pretty colored papers high up in 
the tree, where they fluttered in the soft breeze. It was 
beautiful! The colored sewing threads streamed out; 
the papers danced; the feathery bamboo leaves rustled 
softly. 

“Oh, I hope they are happy together!” said Haruko San, 
looking up at the bright stars. 

“Tell us about the Weaver Princess,” begged Fumio San. 

“Very well, let us sit here under the stars. Maybe they 
will twinkle at us while we look at them,” said Mrs. Yamada. 
Then she told them this legend: 


The Weaver Princess 


“Long ago, in the days of the gods, two beautiful stars 
lived by the banks of the Silver River of Heaven (the 
Milky Way). One was an industrious cowherd; the other, 
a skillful weaver. 

“The weaver was a daughter of the god of clouds. He 
was very proud of his daughter, for she was beautiful and 
clever; she wove the most exquisite robes for him. They 
were as soft as swan’s-down and glowed with all the tints 
of the rainbow. Her shuttle darted back and forth to the 
tune of happy little songs which she hummed as she worked. 

“*T must find a mate for my dear child,’ said the father 
to himself one day, as he watched the glowing robe come 
from the loom. Then he went out; wandering over the 
whole sky, he searched for a suitable son-in-law. 

“Now, the cowherd was a handsome youth, and it 
happened that he pleased the cloud king more than any 
other young man. The father’s choice fell upon him, and 
of course he was very, very happy to be selected as the 
husband of the lovely Weaver Princess. So the wedding 
was arranged. 

“The two stars were soon the happiest couple in all the 
sky. Hand in hand they wandered along the banks of 
the Silver River of Heaven. They told each other stories, 
and they talked of the years ahead. And they were 
contented with just each other; in fact, they forgot all 
others; they even forgot their work. 
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Festival of the Weaver, Tanabata 


“Would you believe it? The Princess never went near 
her loom any more. Dust collected on the shining white 
frame; and the poor, sad father had no new robe each 
morning. But it was the selfishness of his daughter, more 
than anything else, which hurt the father. 

“Finally, the cloud god lost patience with her. He 
became angry, and determined to punish her. Accord- 
ingly, he banished his fair daughter to the opposite bank 
of the river, and forbade the lovers to meet except once 
each year, that is, on the seventh night of the seventh 
month. On that ‘night, if no rain falls, the weaver may 
cross the river to meet her husband.” 

“How can she get across?” interrupted Fumio San. 

. “Crows spread out their wings and form a bridge for 
er. 

“Her lover comes to meet her riding on one of his oxen. 
But if it rains, she cannot cross, and she must then wait 
a whole year before she can see her lover.” 

Just then a breeze shook the bamboo and sent all the 
sewing threads and tinted papers fluttering. 

“T hope the Silver River of Heaven is very quiet while 
the Weaver Princess is crossing,” said Fumio San, looking 
wistfully into the sky. 

“Some people say if young girls are faithful to the 
Weaver Princess that she will help them in their sewing,” 
said Mrs. Yamada. 

Grandmother Yamada got up and went indoors; she 
spread a soft wadded quilt on the floor in Fumio’s room, 
then she called, “Come, Ichiro, it is past your bedtime, 
and you are already nodding.” 

Little Ichiro San clattered into the house, dropping 
his wooden clogs at the front door. He untied the narrow 
sash and dropped off his blue cotton kimono. He put on 
a white cotton one with brown stripes, then went and 
washed. When he came back, he jumped right into the 
middle of the quilt and snuggled down, with his tired 
little head on a tiny pillow filled with buckwheat hulls. 
Very soon he was fast asleep, and he dreamed that a 
star fell down and rested right on the tip of his nose. 
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The Five Brothers 


(Adapted from a Chinese Folk Tale) 
A. L. MacKinnon 
(Book rights reserved) 


O% there lived a mother who had five sons so nearly 
alike that she couldn’t tell one from the other by their 
looks. In one way only each was different. 

The first son could hold all the water that he wanted in 
his mouth at one time. The second son could grow as tall 
or as short as he wished. The third boy could be covered 
with boiling water or ice water and not suffer any harm. 
The fourth child could make himself as hard as the hardest 
thing in the world, and the fifth son could get out of any 
place into which he was put. 

One day the little brother who could hold water in his 
mouth went fishing. As he was coming home with his big 
string of fish, he met one of the village boys, who asked, 
“Where did you get so many fish?” 

“T can’t tell,” said the first little brother. “It’s a secret.” 

“Please tell me where?” pleaded the other. 

“No, I can’t tell you where,” answered the first little 
brother, “but since you have said please, if you will come 
outside the gate to-morrow morning, I’ll meet you there 
and show you where I got the fish. Only you must tell no 
one. It is a secret.” 

“All right,” said the village boy. “I’ll be outside the 
gate to-morrow morning.” So he hurried into the village 
and told another boy, and this boy told another boy, and 
this one another one, and so on, until, when morning came 
all the boys in the village were outside the gate waiting for 
the little brother who could hold water in his mouth. 

When he found so many boys waiting, he looked at them 
in silence for a minute, then he said, “I didn’t want so many, 
but since you are here, come after me.” 

So down the road they went, until they came to a large 
lake just outside the village. The little brother waited till 
they were al] gathered around him and then he said, “I will 
take all the water of the lake in my mouth, and you can 
pick up the fish. Only remember, that I can’t hold the 
water for very leng, so you must watch me closely, and when 
I wiggle my fingers, run to the shore, for then the water will 
begin to come back into the lake again.” 

So, stooping down, he took the water into his mouth. 
The boys ran forward eagerly, and began:to pick up the fish, 
but they became so interested that they forgot to watch 
the first little brother. When he had held the water in his 
mouth as long as he could, he wiggled one hand, but the 
boys did not notice. He wiggled the other hand and even 
shook both hands, but still no one noticed him. At last he 
had to let the water run back into the lake and all the little 
village boys were drowned, and when little brother told 
their mothers, they did not like it at all. 

They went at once to the Judge, and when he heard what 
had happened, he sent for the first little brother and said, 
“You have drowned aJ] the boys in the village and now we 
are going to drown you.” 

“Yes, most honorable Judge,” replied the boy. “Drown 
me as deep as you wish, but please let me go home and tell 
my mother good-bye.” 

The Judge thought that was all right, so the first little 
brother went home and did not come back. The second 
little brother, who could make himself as tall as he wished, 
came back in his place. When they put him in water he 
grew taller and taller. There he was, with his feet on the 
ground and his head above the water, walking around as 
happy as you please. So they took him back into the boat, 
when he grew small again. “Well,” said the Judge, “if I 


can’t drown you in deep water, I’ll drown you in boiling 
water.” 

“Make the water hot or cold, most honorable Judge,” 
replied the boy, “and it will be only what I should have; 
only please may I go and say good-bye to my mother?” 
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“You may do that,” said the Judge. 

The second little brother ran home and did not come 
back, but —the third little brother, who could live in 
either boiling water or cold water, came back. And it hap- 
pened when the Judge had him plunging into boiling water 
and then into ice water, that he swam back and forth and 
seemed to enjoy it. 

By this time the Judge was becoming angry. “You are 
taking too much of my time. I shall kill you in another 
way. I’ll have your head cut off! So hurry home and tell 
your mother good-bye, for this time you shall not escape.” 

The third little brother ran home and did not come back, 
but the fourth brother, who could make himself as hard as 
anything in the world, came in his place. When the execu- 
tioner tried to cut off his head, he only dulled the ax, and 
the boy did not even feel it. 

By this time the Judge was so angry that he was purple 
in the face. “I’ve tried to kill you one, two, three and 
four times. Now, I shall shut you up so tight yeu can never 
get-away. Run home for the last time to see your mother, 
for I’m going to punish you now for sure.” 

So the fourth little brother ran home and the fifth brother 
who could get out of any place into which he was put, came 
back to the Judge. 

The Judge had all the bakers of the village make a huge 
pie. In it they put raisins, nuts, butter, sugar and all 
kinds of sweetmeats. Then they took the fifth brother 
and put him in the middle of the pie, and put on the top 
crust. The pie they placed in a big brick over, sealed up 
the door and, lighting the fire, went away. 

The next day the Judge and al] the people of the village 
came to see the pie opened. They unsealed the over door 
and looked in. There was the pie, black as a cinder — 
but in the very center of it was a great big hole — 

And no one has seen the mother or her five sons since. 





The Leaf-Cutter Bee 


Annie B. Cornforth, Maine 


Elsie had a flower bed all her own in the big garden 
behind the house. One day a beautiful new pansy bloomed 
of a different color than she had ever had before. The 
other pansies were purple and gold, but the new pansy 
was bright red with a dark centre and a white border all 
around the edge. “I must show my new pansy to Uncle 
Ned,’’ she thought. “He loves beautiful flowers.” 

That afternoon she saw Uncle Ned walking in the 
garden. “O Uncle Ned!” she cried, “come and see my 
new pansy.” 

Uncle Ned gladly went with his little niece to the corner 
of the garden where her flowers grew. When Elsie stooped 
down to point out the new red pansy she gave a little cry 
of surprise and dismay. 

“O it’s spoiled — it’s all spoiled!” she cried, almost in 
tears. 

The pansy was, indeed, a sorry sight. Great pieces had 
been cut from the petals until it looked quite ragged; in 
fact, there was little left of the beautiful flower. 

“T think a little bee has been making a cradle for her 
babies,” said Uncle Ned. “She has cut a pansy lining 
with the shears in her mouth.” 

“Do bees have shears?” asked Elsie in surprise. 

“This kind does,” answered her uncle. “It is called 
the leaf-cutter bee. Some of them use rose Jeaves. This 
one seems to prefer pansies, It will make a very soft 
smooth lining for her babies’ nest.” 

“A pretty color, too,” said Elsie regretfully. ‘ Tell 
me about it,” Uncle Ned. Then perhaps I won’t mind 
losing the pensy so much.”’ 

“Somewhere,” continued Uncle Ned, “this mother bee 
found or made a long deep hole large enough for her to 
crawl into.*}-Then she put pieces of the pansy petals in 
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the bottom of the hole, and fastened them together with 
glue from her mouth so as to form a little cup-shaped nest. 
In the bottom of the cup she put a nice sweet paste made of 
pollen and nectar from the flowers for her baby to feed 
upon when he should come from the egg. Then, all being 
a she laid an egg right on top of the pile of sweet 
‘00: Ba 

“That will be handy for the little bee when he comes 
out,” remarked Elsie. 

“Yes,” answered Uncle Ned, “only the baby bee is not 
a bee at all when it comes from the egg. It is just a little 
white grub which looks more like a worm than a bee. It 
will eat the sweet paste and then change into a pupa as the 
caterpillars do that make moths and butterflies. The 
pupa that makes a butterfly is called a chrysalis, and the 
pupa that makes a moth is wrapped in a cocoon. In a 
few days the pupa in the little nest changes to a bee like its 
mother. But I have not told you about the cover to the 
little nest. You will notice that some of the holes in the 
pansies are perfectly round. These round pieces were the 
covers. Two or three covers are used for one nest that it 
may be strong and safe for the little bee.” 

“There are lots of round holes in the pansies, Uncle Ned,” 
said Elsie. “Some of the purple ones are all cut up.” 

“The mother bee would need quite a lot of covers,” 
her uncle replied. ‘For, sometimes, she puts ten or more 
of these cup-shaped nests in one hole, one on top of the 
other.” 

“Will they all be lined with pansies?” asked Elsie. 

“Probably,” answered Uncle Ned. “Some kinds use 
leaves instead of flowers, but each bee generally sticks to 
its own kind of lining. 

“A red and purple lining!” laughed Elsie. 

“Perhaps some black and yellow from the gardens near,” 
said her uncle. 

“Tt must be quite gay, anyway,” replied Elsie. “I’m 
glad I helped with the cradle; but I think I’ll put a screen 


over the red pansy, so Mrs. Bee cannot cut it with her 
shears.” 


Buzz-Buzz, the Jail Bee 


Alma Paschall, Ohio 


NCE there was a big, burly bee, called Buzz-buzz, 
and this is what he would do. He would go into a 
flower and steal all the honey he could carry away, 

even if the flower begged him to leave her a little. Not only 
that, but he would pry around inside the hollyhocks and 
morning-glories, just as if he thought they were hiding 
something from him! He would waJk around and around 
the stamens of a lily, rubbing off the pollen dust, until he 
looked like a walking dandelion, but never once would he 
thank a flower for her honey, nor act as if he were grateful. 
That was the kind of a bee he was! 

None of the flowers liked Buzz-buzz, and when they heard 
him coming, they would droop down their petals and hope 
he wouldn’t see them. But he always did, and crept in, 
scolding the poor flower for being so faded. He had a little 
song that he buzzed whenever he wanted to be naughty. 
It went: 





Zum, zum, zum! - 
Here I come! 
You’re too lazy 
Old field daisy! 
You look silly, 

é Mistress Lily! 
I’m your master, 
Lady Aster! 
Zum, zum, zum! 
Here I come! 


And there were more verses like that, and you can just see 
for yourself why the flowers all hated Buzz-buzz! 

But that wasn’t the worst of his actions! One day he 
stung a little boy on the finger! Billie was the little boy’s 
name, and he was gathering the sweet peas for his mamma. 
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He cut off the very blossom that Buzz-buzz was robbing, 
and whew! but that bee did sting Billie! and whew! but 
Billy did cry! Buzz-buzz didn’t care for that; he just flew 
off singing: 

Zum, zum, zum! 


I should hum! 


But do you know what happened to that naughty bee? 
Well, just wait till I tell you! 

It was the day-lily that thought of a way to punish 
Buzz-buzz. When she heard Billie go crying to his mamma, 
she nodded her head, and said to herself, “I may look silly, 
Mr. Buzz-buzz, but I know enough to punish you!” 

I’m just a lily, 

But I love Billie. 
You bad old bee! 
Now we shall see 
How you will rail 
While you’re in jail! 


Then she waited until Buzz-buzz shoukb,come for some 
honey. Pretty soon he came, buzzing crossly: 


Mistress Lily 
Don’t be silly! 
Open up wide, 
Let me inside! 
Zum, zum, zum! 
Here I ceme! 


Then the lily opneed wide her petals, and Buzz-buzz went 
in. Just to be mean, he began to walk around and around, 
shaking the dust all over him, and nosing into everything. 

“Just wait!” muttered the day-lily. 

Then she began to close, oh, ever so gently! 

Buzz-buzz was now busy loading up his pockets with 
honey, never noticing how dark it was getting. 

At last, when he couldn’t find another drop, he began to 
back out. Oh, how angry he was when he found the door 
closed! He kicked with his hind legs, and he battered with 
hishead. He fanned with his wings, and buzzed and buzzed 
and buzzed. But it was all of no use. He was shut up 
tight! He was in jail! 

“Now, we'll see if you sting any more little boys!” 
cried the day-lily, as she swayed gently on her stem, and 
drew her petals tighter. 

What a night for Buzz-buzz! I can tell you he thought 
of every bad thing he’d ever done! 

Next morning, when the sun came up, the petals of the 
day-lily sprang open, and out came Buzz-buzz. But he 
was a changed bee! His black velvet coat was all rough, 
his wings were crumpled, and he was so hoarse he could 
just hardly buzz. 

Away he went, zip-zeering among the blossoms, but Jet 
me tell you he sang more politely this time! 


Hum, hum, hum! 
I’ve no money 
As I come, 
But I’m grateful 

or your honey, 

, zum, zum! 

I’ll not sting you, 
Little Boy, 
But I’ll bring you 
Summer joy! 


“There now!” thought the day-lily. 
has taught Buzz-buzz some manners.” 


“A night in jail 
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Ideas to Try 


Helpful Hot Weather Hints 


Allie May Taylor, Tennessee 


O you remember “Tommy” in Alice Hegan Rice’s 
charming little story, “Lovey Mary”? If so, you 
remember how “Tommy went limber” on occasion, 

I am sure. 

I wonder there aren’t many “Tommies” among our 
Primaries (both pupils and teachers) in hot weather! 
Do you grow lifeless and limp when the hot days of summer 
come —before the blessed release of vacation time? 
And do you find it hard to keep up the interest and en- 
thusiasm of your work? Do you drag yourself out of 
mornings and drive yourself to your task? Find yourself 
cross and irritable with the children? And drag through 
the day in a half-hearted way, sighing a sigh of genuine 
relief when it is all over for another day? 

This is a dark picture and an unattractive one, but if 
you are not so afflicted yourself, I am sure you have seen 
such teachers; and if not so bad as this, you probably 
“‘go pretty limber” yourself when the trying days of early 
summer come — before school is out. 

Most of us cannot help being physically affected by the 
heat, but there are ways and means by which we can help 
our own state of mind, and which will react on our physical 
being; and if we realize what an influence we exert over 
the lives of our pupils, we shall welcome any suggestions 
which may tend to overcome this limp, “limber” feeling 
in summer time. 

Because we have had the feeling ourselves and studied 
to overcome it — trying plan after plan until we worked 
out the problem satisfactorily in our own case — we want 
to give to other teachers some of the helps we use. 

At best, summer is hard on school work, and hot weather 
tries the spirits of both pupils and teachers alike; but we 
can assume a different attitude toward the weather con- 
ditions and thus minimize the difficulties. It CAN BE DONE! 
This is the way we did it in our school. 

We made an extra effort to give the room a cool, clean, 
inviting appearance. We ceased grumbling and complaining 
at the heat, and began to make a joke of it whenever anyone 
else began it. And we spoke of the advantages and privi- 
leges of hot weather, instead of the disadvantages and trials 
incident to it. 

We scoured the magazines and flower catalogues for 
attractive colored pictures of fruit and vegetables, such as 
were common to our climate and table — purple grapes, 
red apples. yellow cantaloupes, golden oranges, coo] green 
melons, blushing peaches; corn, beans, tomatoes, and other 
common garden vegetables; and then snowy cotton bolls 
and rich brown nuts. As we found these, we brought them 
to school and pinned them around on the blackboard, 
leaving the center bare. The children were, of course, 
eagerly watching to see what it all meant, and eager to 
join in with us in discussing their fondness for each. After 
a while the teacher began to talk about each picture as she 
pointed to it, asking such questions as these: 

“What kind of an apple is this?” 

“Yes, it is a RIPE red apple.” 

“What kind of an orange?” 

“Yes, a RIPE yellow orange.” 

“What kind of grapes?” 

“Yes, RIFE purple grapes.” 

Etc. 

“How do you know they are ripe?” 

“Yes, by their color.” (Explaining the difference in 
appearance and color between ripe and green fruits and 
vegetables.) 

Then: 

“WHEN do these things get ripe and good to eat?” 

“Yes, in the summer.” 

“ And wuat is it makes them ripen in the summer time?” 


They will answer very promptly, “The sunshine and the 
rain.” Then the teacher draws in the center of the board 
a big yellow sun, whose rays extend out to, and touch, each 
of the pictures. 

Then she tells about the cotton ripening under the hot 
sun — and only in countries where it is hot and sunny. 
Of the very hot sun it requires to ripen nuts — having to 
shine a long time on them to pierce the outer hull and the 
inner shell to reach the little nut inside. So it-is after the 
long, hot summer that we find the nuts ripening for us. 

Then she asks: 

“Wo is it makes the sun to shine?” and the ready 
answer comes. “God.” “He maketh His sun to shine.” 

Now the teacher says: 

“Well, isn’t it good of God to send us the good hot sun 
to ripen all these nice things for our use?” 

“What kind of weather do we have when the sun shines 
hot enough to ripen all these good things for us?” 

“Yes, hot weather. Sometimes we forget that it is 
God Who is sending us the hot weather, and what He is 
sending it for, and then we grumble and complain and fuss 
and fret because the weather is hot. Do you not think we 
should be ashamed to do this? We should be thanking 
Him for sending it, instead of complaining, should we not? 
surely, if God is doing al] this for us, with His glorious hot 
Sunshine, we ought to love and thank Him and be very 
happy, instead of grumbling and complaining. Let us 
remember this every time we are tempted to fuss about the 
heat; and instead, let us stop and say a little ‘thank You’ 
to Him. Shall we thank Him right now for this bright, 
warm, sunshiny day, and for the good gifts He is sending 
us with the hot weather?” 

In a very few simple words, with bowed heads, the teacher 
leads in a “Thank You” prayer; or the children sing softly 
the little prayer song: 


Father, we thank Thee, 
Father, we thank Thee, 
Father, in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


The children often sing a little “Sunshine Song,” a number 
of which may be found. One which is very pretty goes like 
this: 

Sing of sunshine clear and bright. 
Golden summer hours, 

Skies of blue and clouds of white, 
Meadows gay with flowers. 

Sunshine bright, sunshine bright, 
All these gifts are ours. 

God our Father sends them all — 
Clouds and sun and showers. 


(I cannot tell you where you can find this little song. It was written 
by Anna L. Johnson. I just stumbled across it and liked it. You 
probably can find one equally good.) 


The children love to repeat the following little verse, 
which helps to deepen the impression of the lesson taught: 


When the weather is wet we must not fret; 
When the weather is dry we must not cry; 
When the weather is cold we must not scold; 
When the weather is warm we must not storm; 
But be happy together whatever the weather. 


Nothing we have ever done in our school has proved of 
more interest and of more benefit than this simple little 
exercise which we call our “Hot Weather Service.” It 
has reacted on teachers and pupils, until we no longer find 
the hot weather of late May and early June days a trial; 
and we feel the effects of it even in our daily lives — the 
inclination to fuss and complain has almost entirely gone. 
The children frequently tell us, “I do not fuss about the 
heat now because I remember what God is sending it for.” 

Some results of this little service have been far beyond 
our expectations. The children sometimes voluntarily ask 

(Continued om page 388) 
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The Doll-house that Grandpa 
Made 


Jessie Britton McKay, Massachusetts 


’Tis not a modern doll homestead, 
Such as you see in the stores, 

But made from some old cracker boxes, 
Wide open — without any doors. 


And grandpa just put it together, 
Measured and fastened it well; 

But how he had managed th chimney 
I ever — no, never — could tell. 


To me ’tis the best of doll houses, 
(Grander ones I’ve never seen), 

With its truly, yes, shiny glass windows 
And sides that are painted rich green. 


There’s dining-room, kitchen and parlor, 
Chambers and library, too, 

With carpets and pictures and curtains, 
And chimney — with never a flue. 


The kitchen — a fine place for cooking 
Turkeys and make-believe pies — 

Is furnished with chairs and a table, 
And cook-stove. The smoke? O my eyes! 


But that does not trouble my dollies, 
(There in their house, neat and nice). 
Who sit at their dining-room table 
As quiet as little gray mice. 
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Before they put by their wee napkins, 
(Left there in all kind of shapes), 

They sample the fruit from the buffet — 
A plate of delicious grass grapes. 


Some dollies then go to the parlor, 
Rest on the red velvet chairs, 

While some to the library wander 
Up the broad and invisible stairs. 


There one little wee china dolly 
’Phones to a friend who is dear; 


“Hello! Give me M 1-2-3, please,” 


Are the words that you almost can hear. 


Don Carlo, the good iron doggie, 
Sleeping, he lies on the mat. 
While near is a porcelain puppy, 

And Jackie, a cotton wool cat. 


And baby-doll, sweet from her bath tub, 
Is off to her crib, cool and neat, 

As fast as Ma dolly can take her 
In bare little white china feet. 


Then sitting there down by her bedside, 
Ma dolly will hear a wee prayer. 

And saying “Good-night” to her baby, 
Will finish the day of its care. 


’Tis not like a modern doll homestead, 
With which I’ve so often played; 

But all from some old cracker boxes, 
This doll house that my grandpa made. 
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Helpful Hot Weather Hints 


(Continued from page 386) 


to be allowed to offer the little “Thank You” prayer. 
When that happens, we treat it quite as a matter of course 
and make no comment or other sign that it is unusual. 
We want the children to feel that prayer is indeed just 
“talking to God,” and that it is a perfectly natural thing 
to do, even to the offering of vocal prayer in the schoolroom. 
Our hearts have been filled to overflowing on hearing the 
first little prayers of this kind, when a small head is bowed 
and a childish voice speaks to the Heavenly Father in these 
simple words: “Dear Father, we thank You for a hot 
day. Amen.” 

Do you think these little talks and this little service have 
been lost on these children? Wer po not. 

If you have never tried such a service, or exercise, during 
the heated term, we recommend that you try this plan. 
eN has worked beautifully with us; we hope it may with 
others. 





Holidays 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Do we have too many? 

Are the schools closed too frequently? 

We hear these questions very often and the writer is not 
wise enough to answer them. 

However, those who seem to begrudge the teachers these 
free days (not of their making), probably do not realize 
the hours spent by the teachers in planning lessons that will 
give pupils a correct understanding of these holidays. 

Visual] instruction is an important factor and much time 
out of school is spent collecting, not just pictures, but 
suitable pictures, which wil] tell the “why” of each holiday. 
_ It takes not only time, but physical and mental strain 
to put pictures up in the schoolroom and to take them 
down; much more strain than to have pupils read some- 
thing about Columbus, Roosevelt, Lincoln, Washington, 
and others — but it pays! 

Interest in holidays may be created before the calendar 
brings them to us by use of descriptive words in the spelling 
lessons. 
€Does some one say, “But words are not arranged that 
way in the spelling books”? or “Such words are too hard 
for my grade”? ‘Try the plan and see if even little third 
graders do not enjoy learning the large words and then 
putting in the easy words that make the spelling tell a story. 


Columbus 
born 

Italy 
October 
discovered 
America 


Hallowe’en 
comes 
last 


October 


Abraham became 
Lincoln President 
no freed 
pencil slaves 
wrote kept 
shovel 


states 
together 





Good Health Calendar 


“The goal of all school health work should be normal, 
robust children, free from defects and disease so far as 
humanly possible. The thing to be desired is not only the 
maximum of health during school life, but its fruition in 
young men and women who shall have sound bodies, sound 
minds, and a happy outlook upon life.” 

We must so interest our pupils in the rules of health 
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that they themselves will insist on keeping each and every 
rule, realizing the good that will come from them. 

One very effective means of helping the child in his 
attempt to improve his body is to make use of a “Health 
Calendar.” 

Give each pupil three sheets of heavy drawing paper, 
ten inches long and eight inches wide. On the first sheet 
print “Health is Wealth,” or any appropriate health 
quotation. 


= the second sheet, print or write the following health 
rules. 


1 Sleep nine hours with the windows open. 
2 Brush the teeth morning and night, using powder or 
paste. 
Wash face and hands before each meal. 
Eat three good meals regularly every day. 
Drink no tea or coffee. 
Drink at least one glass of milk every day. 
Exercise in the open air two hours every day. 
Take five deep breaths of fresh air three times every 


Ok DONA P Ow 


Take a hot bath at least once a week. 


On the third sheet — at the top — print the month and 
year. Then mark off seven spaces. Print the names of 
the days of the week in these and the dates below: 











1923 June 1923 
Sun [Mon [Tues [Wed [Thur | Fri | Sat 
1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 





























Each pupil may use paper fasteners to hold his sheets 
together. 

The “Health Calendar” is every easily introduced, 
requiring only a very short space of time and not interfering 
with the regular studies. The time taken is that usually 
allotted to Opening Exercises — from five to ten minutes. 

Have a “Health Brownie” take charge of each row. 
As he talks with each pupil in his row, he may paste a gold 
star over the date on which all nine rules are observed. 
If five or more rules are carried out, he may paste a silver 
star over the date. If there are seven rows, seven Brownies 
are working at a time and the calendars are ready to be 
collected for inspection in a short space of time. At the end 
of the month, the pupils may take their pads home. 

Appoint a different “Health Brownie” for each row each 
week, so that all may have an opportunity to hold office. 

If it is not convenient to use the gold stars, the “ Brownies” 
may-mark off the date with a red pencil for the nine rules, 
and a blue pencil for five or more rules. 

You wi'l find your pupils so enthusiastic over the carrying 
out of these rules that they will aJl endeavor to be gold star 
pupils. 

The following may interest you: 

One of my pupils found that she could not open her 
window at night. Her father was unable to do so, so she 
changed her room, that she might have fresh air. 

One girl slept with her older sister, who refused to have 
her window open, so she purposely broke the pane of glass 
that she might have fresh air. 

A number of the children had trouble keeping their win- 
dows from falling down, so they placed empty spools under 
the windows at night. 

One child brought a microscope to school that al] might 
see the pores in the skin, thus showing the necessity for a 
hot bath. 

Two boys bought boxing gloves that they might exercise 
in the open garage on stormy days. 
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“Banish school term worries in 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK! 


HE vacation that will do you the most good | .......... wi 
is the one that will offer you the greatest | — 
change. 


Therefore, go to Glacier! When the last paper 
is graded and the last class record closed — pack 
up and go to Glacier. 


Where the Rockies rear their cloud-swept crests 
in the mightiest and wildest and most majestic 
confusion of beauty on the continent — there you 
will find the change that will refresh you, body 
and mind and soul. 


And enjoy the primal wildness of the place in 
solid comfort. Where the mountain sheep pose 
on the edge of space you will find magnificent 
hotels. Where the Blackfeet Indians pitch their 
tepees among the serried peaks you will discover 
the coziest of Alpine chalets. Always you will be 
surrounded by the most modern conveniences. 


A short time vacation — at low cost 


Two weeks, or better three, is ample, to vacation 
gloriously amid the mountain grandeur of Glacier 
National Park. Two days will take you from 
Chicago or St. Louis to the Park. 


The sharp reduction in railroad fares made last 
year still prevails. The low cost of the trip will 
surprise you. Your local agent can give you an 
estimate. 

Via the Burlington, you can visit Colorado on 
the same ticket and include Yellowstone at slight 
additional rail cost. 


If you are going farther West 


— just say Burlington to your local agent — he’ll 
understand. This will allow you conveniently to 
visit Glacier en route. 



























EVERYWHERE 
WEST 


Burlington 3 
PTTTTMML denencettc Bevtington, the 


route of Comfort, Courtesy ¥ 
and Convenience The Home of the Blackfeet Evening on St. Mary Lake Magnificent motor roads 




















The National Park Line 


Burlington Planned Vacations 


Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 


WRITE for free 
book, ‘‘Glacier 
NationalPark,”’ 
to P. S. Eustis, 
Pass. Traffic 
Mgr., C. B.&Q. 
R.R., Chicago, 
iu. 
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Five boys formed a gymnasium class — having an older 
brother for an instructor—that they might take their 
exercises on rainy days. 

One girl who would never drink milk walked to meet her 
milkman every morning that she might have it in time for 
breakfast. 

One boy did errands for a druggist and took his pay in 
tooth powder and a tooth brush. 

A mother found her son exercising in his room — windows 
raised. On asking him why he was not in bed, he replied, 
“T didn’t exercise in the open air two hours to-day and I 
want my star, so am making up my time now.” 

One pupil was grieved because he could not sleep with 
his windows raised. It seemed that his younger brother, 
who slept with him, was afraid of robbers. To overcome 
this, Harry did not retire till after his brother fell asleep. 
Then he quietly opened the windows and crept into bed. 
However, he always managed to close them before his 
brother awoke in the morning. 





Vacation Projects for 


June 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Oh, I will be a sailor boy 

In happy, happy June. 
I will shout out, “Ship ahoy!” 

In happy, happy June. 
h, I will then a-roaming go, 

_ In happy, happy June, 

Where sheep bells tinkle soft and low, 
In happy, happy June. 

Hi! Ho! for June time, 
Lovely, lovely June. 

Month of glad vacation time, 
Month when roses bloom, 


Oh, I will sail the ocean blue, 
In happy, happy June. 
And some day I will call for you, 


In happy, happy June. 
Oh, I will to the meadow go, 


In happy, happy June, 
Where sweetest clover blossoms grow, 


In happy, happy June. 
Hi! ho! for June time, 
To the woods away, 
Boys and girls with laughter, 
Fill June’s holiday. 


As the summer vacation season approaches, the children 
gladly recall the joys and pleasurable occupations of the 
previous summer. Some of them have been fortunate 
enough to have had trips to the country, the mountains, or 
the seashore. On these experiences we base our projects, 
games, songs and even our reading and number lessons. 

There are many vacation pleasures that are enjoyed by 
all children, whether at home or away. For our holiday 
starting point, then, we use this. The children all sing: 


What shall we do when we all go out, 
All go out, all go out? 

What shall we do when we all go out, 
On our holiday? 


The children choose one child to indicate by motions, or 
to tell them the occupations or game to play. 

Then-all sing, and imitate the activity. As: “We will 
take our skipping ropes,” etc. 

Another child then chooses another play, and so on. 

“We will take our fishing rods,” or 

“We will take our roller skates,” or 

“We will take our bicycles,” or 

The girls may choose for the girls: 

“We will wheel our dollies out,” or 

The boys may choose for the boys this: 

“We will take our ball and bat.” 
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These may be used either in or out-of-doors for rest 
exercises, or in the play period. ; 

The children who have visited the farm enjoy reproducing 
the things seen in the sand-table, as, the barn, chicken 
houses, hay-racks, etc. Countless things are suggested 
by the children for reproduction or invention. If at all 
practical, allow them to work out their own suggestions. 
Use this with the country projects: 


Hum, bee, hum, 

For summer days are come. 
The joyous fields of clover 
Are white for thee, dear rover. 
Hum, bee, hum, 

For summer days are come. 


Sing, birds, sing, 

Let summer carols ring. 

The whole round world rejoices 
In many clear sweet voices. 
Sing, birds, sing, 

Let summer carols ring. 


Play, child, play, 

For the summer flies away. 
With bird and bee go roving, 
Each sunny hour improving. 
Play, child, play, 

For summer flies away. 


There is a wealth of materia] to be made or found to help 
illustrate and teach of the life of the sea, and the delights of 
the seashore. 

The passing ships are a source of never-ending wonder. 
Where are they going? What have they on board? Where 
did they get their cargoes? What do they leave in one port 
and what do they take from another? Etc. 

Teach this old English song: 


I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea! 
And oh! it was all laden 
With pretty things for thee! 
There were comfits in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold, : 
And the spreading sails were made of silk, 
And the masts were made of gold. 


The four and twenty sailors 
That stood between the decks, 
Were four and twenty white mice 
With chains about their necks; 
The captain was a little duck, 
With a packet on his back, 
And when the ship began to move, 
The captain cried, “Quack! Quack!” 


Of course, a seashore scene with rocks, lighthouse and 
cottage must be constructed. And many kinds of boats, 
from the folded paper ones of the smallest children to the 
carved wooden models of the older children. 

This for the paper boats: 


See my paper boats a-sailing, 
Sailing down the brooklet sea; 

Red and yellow, blue and orange, 
They’re as pretty as can be. 


Form a large boat with the reading chairs, and all take 
an imaginary sail. 


With the wind and the tide, 
O’er the dancing waves we glide; 
Like a bird on the wing, 

We sail and we sing, 

With the wind and the tide. 


Seashore villages are constructed in the sand. Here, 
again, allow the children as free scope as possible in their 
planning and working out of their separate projects to be 
used later in the village. Houses, church, school, light- 
house, wharf or pier, fisherman’s house, or even a board 
walk for a promenade along the shore front. Rocks and 


shells and possibly some seaweed are brought in to help 
make it all more realistic. 
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Prof. Gilman 
of Madison 


University 
says: 


“There is no business I know of 
that compares with the brush busi- 
ness, not only for putting money in 
the purse, but for getting, oh! such 
a strength in your heart!” 


Hundreds of Teachers 


have made their spare time and summer 
vacations pay big returns in cash, interest- 
ing experience and valuable training through 
selling North Ridge Brushes, Mops and 
Dusters. 


Plan now to turn your summer days into 
harvest days of dollars. Write for free 
booklet, “ The North Ridge Way to Better 
Pay,” which explains how teachers can 
earn from $500 to $1000 during summer 
vacation. 


North Ridge Brush Co. 


273 N. Chicago Ave. FREEPORT, ILL. 
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For a delightful vacation — 


“Siel cjomenset 


Sheridan Road at Argyle, CHICAGO 


T the beautiful Somerset, on the famous North Shore, 
you can enjoy rare accommodations at moderate costs. 
Every comfort and convenience. Bathing beach. Theaters 
and shops near by. Easy access to parks, golf links, and all 
places of interest and amusement. Preferred location and 
unequalled accommodations for motorists. 
Kitchenette apartments, 2, 3, 4, and 5 rooms; also 


rooms without kitchenette. Make reservations 
now. Write for booklet and floor plans. 


S. W. GERSTNER, Manager 
































3115 to EUROPE 


Many are kept away from Europe 
by an imaginary blank wall of ex- 
pense. , 


Get the facts about our cabin service 
of 14 delightful ships before you 


The 
broadening experience of European 


make vacation plans this year. 


travel, the pleasures of a sea voyage 


may be within your means. 


Passage money as low as $115 gives 
you the best the ship affords in food 
and service, full use of her spacious 
decks and attractive public rooms — 
all the pleasures of summer days at 
sea and carefree nights. 


The thousands who have been lured 
to travel by the fascinations of un- 
known peoples and storied places— 
professional people, educators, men 
and women of affairs —you will m eet 


them on our cabin steamers. 


Write to-day for our booklet —‘‘Your Trip 


to Europe’’—and detailed information 


YEWHITE STAR LINES 


AMERICAN LINE J . 7 RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized 
steamship agent 
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Make a collection of shells. The children always enjoy 
listening to the “roar of the ocean” in the shells. Ground 
clam shells are used to make walks, or even roads, in our 
miniature village. 


Shell of the sea, 

Tell it to me, 

What is your song? 

Soft rounded tip, 

Pink pearly lip, 

What are you humming? 
Where minnows hide, 
How runs the tide? 
What is your song? 


Shell of the sea, 

Oh, can it be, 
Mermaids you’ve seen? 
Soft, floating hair, 
White faces fair, 

Are they so lovely? 
Where curls the foam, 
Say, do they comb 
Tresses of green? 


Shell of the sea, 

Tell it to me, 

Where breakers roll, 
Surf horses ride 

Down beaches wide, 
Where are they racing? 
There ars they ide, 
Rush side by side, 
Who wins the goal? 


The shells really help to bring to us some of the beauty, 
the mystery, the wonder of the sea. 

Use this with the older children, or with those who have 
seen the marvelous tints and colorings of sunrise, or moon- 
light%on the sea: 


There is a boat upon a sea; 

It never stops for you or me. 

The sea is blue, the boat is white; 

It sails through winter and summer night. 


The swarthy child in India land 
Points to the prow with eager hand; 
The little Lapland babies cry 

For the silver boat a-sailing by. 


It fears no gale, it fears no wreck; 

It never meets a change or check, 
Through weather fine or weather wild, 
The oldest saw it when a child. 
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Upon another sea below 

Full many vessels come and go; 
Upon the swaying, singing tide 
Into the distant worlds they ride. 


And strange to tell, the sea below, 
Where countless vessels come and go, 
Obeys the little boat on high 
Through all the centuries sailing by. 


The Daisy 
Eleanor Bigbee, Rhode Island 


The following song is especially appropriate$for the 
months of May or June. It is simple enough for the first 
grade and yet not too childish for the third grade. Teachers 
of playgrounds will find it very effective. 





Tell! me, little daisy, tell,? O tell me true, 

How do you keep your cap frills? so clean* and white and 
new? 

Then the daisy whispered,’ “ Wash® them in the dew, 

Dry’ them in the sunlight and they’re just® like new.” 


Buttercup,? I beg you, tel],1° O tell to me, 

Where can all the storehouse!! of your treasure'? be? 
Then the blossom answered, “All! the gold is free, 
Pick!* a bit of sunshine, and you’ll'S quickly see.” 


Directions for Motions 


Point with finger of right hand at an imaginary field of daisies. 
Clasp hands together and look appealingly at the flowers. g 
Touch fingers to the hair and around the face. 

Gracefully bring hands outward and down to the side. 

Put first finger of left hand near mouth. 

Rub hands together, as if washing a handkerchief. 

Bring hands up over the head and look at the sun. 

Bring hands slowly to the sides and smile. 

Repeat 1. 

10 Repeat 2. 

11 Extend arms outward gracefully; let the face express amaze- 


OMS orkh WL 


12 Hands at the side. 

13 Bring backs of hands together at the center of the body, and 
gradually extend hands to the side. 

14 Raise arms toward sun and imitate picking flowers. 

15 Shake the head in a positive manner. 














FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 


readers) during the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think‘the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


Write fer information on The Story Methed 
A Simpler method that? gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4559 Forestville Avenue 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Old English Singing 
Game 


(Continued from page 380) 


And on her finger a guinea gold ring, 
She’s quite fit to marry a king. 


The mother, while singing this stanza, 
takes her daughter by the hand, intro- 
duces her to the kings, and directs their 
attention to the money in the pocket 
and the ring on the finger. 

The three kings then withdraw a few 
paces away, taking the daughter with 
them. They shake her and pretend to 
rob her of her gold ring and money, 
and then disdainfully restore her to her 
mother as they sing the following lines: 


8 Here’s your daughter, she’s not 
sound, 
And in her pocket no thousand 
pound; 
And on her finger a penny brass ring, 
She’s not fit to marry a king. 


The mother and daughter now chase 
the kings, who run away. The first 
two players caught by the mother and 
daughter become, respectively, the 
daughter and the mother in the repeti- 
tion of the game. 





My Friend 


When I went to bed one evening, and the 
light had been put out, 
And the great, unfriendly darkness seemed 
to wrap me all about, 
Peeped a star; although so’ distant, yet 
somehow it seemed quite near, 
Through a hole in mother’s curtain shining 
beautifully clear. 
‘What is there to be afraid of?” That is 
what I thought it said, 
“Don’t be lonely, for I’m watching through 
the dark about your bed.” 


Snuggling down into my pillows, all my 
troubles found an end, 

And when next night came I wanted to stay 
up and find my friend. 

Mother took me in the garden, but so many 
round me shone, 

That I really felt quite puzzled when I 
looked for just my one! 

Feeling very disappointed, off I went to bed 
—and found 

Through the hole in mother’s curtain, my 
own star, quite safe and sound. 

— Ethel H. Chesterfield 





Special Courses for Teachers 


To provide for the varied instruction re- 
quired by the large attendance of teachers, 
superintendents, and professors at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the Summer Quarter, 
more than one hundred eighty courses will be 
offered in the College of Education this sum- 
mer. 

These will include courses in the history of 
education, special types of education, educa- 
tional psychology, educational measurements, 
tests and investigations, and general methods 
of teaching; history, civics, and other social 
studies; home economics; Latin, English, 
mathematics, and natural science; kinder- 
garten-primary education and art education. 

In addition to these courses others especially 
adapted for teachers will be offered by the 
School of Commerce and Administration. 

Many well-known educators will be in the 
faculty of the College of Education, which will 
number about ninety. 





The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Univer- 
sal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. It is provided 
with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal 
Plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. Will be sent 
Parcel Post to any part of the 
United States, packed in a neat 
carton box. Guaranteed against 
any and all mechanical defects and 
to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with 
us that every Successful and Mod- 
ern School will not be without this 
little Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do not 


have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaranteed. 
Price $28.00. 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
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Dept. P. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 





secure wour copy or 
TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 
see adwertisement om page 401 








Get this Wonder 
Book of Poems 






This is the book that teachers are talki 
Over a hundred of the 
The 


about everywhere. 
world’s best poems in one book—at 25¢c. 
greatest value ever known for school use. 


“701 Famous Poems” 


Are used in recitations, reading classes, 
for special occasions, and for giving 
pupils a knowledge of the world’s very 
best poetry. Priced so low that every 
school and pupil can have one. 


All in This One Book: New 2nd old. Kipling and 
Whittier, Longfellow and 


Seeger, Shakespeare and Tennyson. And a big prose supplement 
besides, with Gettysburg Address, etc., etc, 











25c per copy in any quan- 


Prices: tity. No Free Samples. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The tendency toward specializing in education is still a 
growing one. The grade teaching is becoming more and 
more departmentalized and the grades themselves are 
divided into smaller and smaller groups under special 
supervision. There is no doubt that this arrangement tends 
to more skillful teaching, but it also tends to create an un- 
natural line of demarcation between grades. Indeed, we 
notice, more and more, on the programs of teachers’ insti- 
tutes such subjects as: How to Make the Connection closer 
between Kindergarten and Primary grades; How to Bridge 
the Gap between the Intermediate Grades and the Junior 
High School; Articulation of Junior and Senior High 
Schools; “Selling” the High School to the Grades, and so 
on. 
Now, of late years teachers have discovered that the 
Project Method, rightly handled, is the most natural means 
of “articulating” the whole school system. The same 
project may be used from the kindergarten to the high 
school and is still not exhausted at the end of the course. 
It becomes a center of investigation that merely widens 
and deepens as the student grows in power and skill. 
He no longer climbs steps to a Parnassus which he cannot 
see. He sits in the center of a circle with ever widening 
circumference, that may finally embrace the horizon itself, 
if he lives long enough. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION was among the very first to perceive 
the inspiration of this idea and to give the project method 
every encouragement in its power. To-day these suggested 
projects come from all over the United States, from Canada, 
and from England. The only pity is that we can publish 
such a small proportion of them. But we]}have some 
splendid ones in store for next season. 


Arithmetic 


For the arithmetic teacher an altogether novel idea is 
presented that may be used in any one of four grades by 
reducing or expanding the amount of work suggested, and 
that may extend over many weeks or be compressed into 
a brief period. And how much more interesting to teacher, 
as well as pupil, than the old-fashioned type of number 
lessons! 


History and Geography 


History and geography are combined again by Mrs. 
McFarland, in a fashion that will prove a real inspiration 
to primary teachers, and one of the best means we have 
ever seen of linking primary work with that of more ad- 
vanced grades. The series for next session will cover the 
work of the third grade in these subjects. A treatment 
of the Vikings and of the Cliff Dwellers will be used as pre- 
liminary to the Community Study which constitutes the 
main topic in this grade, including the working out of a 
number of specific projects — agricultural, manufactural, 
and civic-socia]. There are also some interesting projects 
dealing with special subjects, like the Indian and Eskimo. 


Language and Reading 


A skillfully arranged project involves language and 
reading lessons, whatever the ostensible subject, but we 
have an interesting series of language lessons arranged by 
Mrs. Mamie T. Johnson, and a host of suggestive ideas on 
both subjects. 


Seasonal 


Many teachers, especially in the first two grades, are 
fond of letting their projects revolve around the central 
idea of the season: Christmas, Thanksgiving, the return 
of the Birds, etc. Places as far apart as Vermont and 
Iowa, New Jersey and Colorado have furnished us with 
this kind of project for every month next season. 
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Industrial Art 


Of course all the projects involve hand work and most 
of them are illustrated, but we have some particularly 
attractive special work of the kind for next year. One 
series is a set of posters illustrating methods of transporta- 
tion, that may be worked out in colors and used as a 
blackboard frieze. As one of the September projects is 
based upon the same idea, teachers will find the correlation 
a happy one. 

Miss Halladay has sent us more suggestions for enter- 
taining work for little fingers. Mrs. Clark will continue 
her illustrated drawing outlines. From Philadelphia come 
some delightful paper dolls and some novelties that will 
please the little first graders. 


Assemblies 


No need for the project loving teacher to worry about 
entertainments. Al] the material needed to make inter- 
esting assemblies and parents’ days the children themselves 
manage to collect in the course of their researches. And 
how much more they mean to the parents and the children 
than the plays written by a grownup and painfully drilled 
by children and teacher. 

We shall furnish appropriate singing games, dances, songs 
in season, etc. 


This gives but a very brief indication of the general 
make-up of the magazine next season. A magazine without 
any surprises is like seeing a play after all the critics have 
disclosed the plot and action in the morning papers. So for 
further particulars we refer you to the September issue. 





Some Letters from Our Friends 


“T am glad to recommend Primary Epucation. The 
scholarly suggestions and diversified information which it 
gives to the teacher are valuable. 

“T am encouraging every teacher in our county to sub- 
scribe for it. One of the distinct helps to the inexperienced 
teacher who has never used the project method and who is 
a little timid about handling it, is the fact that the projects 
are given jn outline. Her outline is made and her material 
is already organized for her.” 


“In the annual Christmas concert given by the public 
schools of this town, we used, with good effect, two numbers 
from the December issue of PRIMARY EpucaTION. These 
were the playlet “The Christmas Eve Dream,” and the 
dance “Round and Round the Christmas Tree.” Please 
accept the thanks of our staff for these two numbers on our 
program. 


“A subscription blank and a hearty recommendation of 
your magazine was given me by a friend. She prefers 
PRIMARY EDUCATION rather than other primary magazines 
and advised me to subscribe.” 





Our Special 1924 Offer 


Our goal for 1924 is to double our present subscription 
list. We ask the co operation of our subscribers, because 
the result of a successful campaign for an increased sub- 
scription list helps the subscriber as well as the publisher. 
The larger the subscription list, the more and better features 
the publisher can present to its readers. If you will secure 
two new subscriptions for our magazine, sending us the 
subscriber’s names, we will credit you with a years sub- 
scription free. Surely there are two or three teachers 


among your friends whom you know would benefit by the 
monthly visits of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, 
Mass. , 
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LYCEUM ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Incorporated and Accredited 
Announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) 


Special courses will be conducted in all 
branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Numbered among the artist-faculty of thir- 
ty prominent teachers in residence this 
year, will be, Theodore Harrison, Director 
of Music Department, and John Stokes (of 
New York City) specially engaged as Di- 
rector of the Dramatic Department. 
Theodore Harrison, will conduct a class in 
INTERPRETATION and REPERTOIRE 
for students, teachers and professionals. 
John Stokes will conduct a class of special 
interest to teachers, June 18th to July 28th, 
including Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, with Story Telling, Art of 
the Monologue and Teaching Methods, Play 
Production, with practical demonstrations 
on a stage completely equipped for actual 
working conditions. 

Write to-day for special Summer Bulletin. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart 
of the North Side Art Center. 


Dept. P.E. 1160 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Excursions [Public Lectures 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOTPSIEN 
An Entirely New Plan for 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—July 2 to August 11, 1923. 
Special Advanced Work for Graduates in Physical 


Education. C will also be formed for those who 
have not had The Normal Course. 
Special Courses include 


Individual Corrective and Health Education; 
Dancing (Nature, Interpretative and Folk); 
Games ing—Hockey (English Methods) and 
Basketball; 
Apparatus Work, New Material; 
ibition Material, Novelty Work; 
Swimming in Lake under competent Instructors. 
Exceptionally strong taculty. School is accredited. 
New Gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dormitory 
on grounds. 
SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open 
and AUGUST for girls of nine years o 
and upward. 
Catalogue and full particulars on request. 
Appress REGISTRAR, Box P.E. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 


ULY 
age 












UFC 


SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Education, 
Law, Medicine, Commerce and Administration, 
Social Service Administration. 

The University is within walking distance of 
Lake Michigan and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 


Ist Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26—August 31 


Students may register for either term or both. 
For = announcement please address 
Faculty Exchange, Box 613. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A Petal Storm 


I played beneath the apple trees 
An April day or two ago; 
Like magic came a suacy breeze 
And buried me in rosy snow. 
— Marjorie Dillon 





CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. <= July 2 == August 10, 1923 
Geography, History, Education, Biology, English, and 
Modern Foreign Languages. 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses. : 
An apemny large and varied program of courses in 
Geography. 
Entertainments 
Tuition twenty, thirty, or forty dollars, according to 


number of courses. 
Write for Catalog 





PROJECT METHOD 


June 26—SUMMER COURSE—August 3 


Three Depts. —K npEGARTEN— PRimaARY— PLAYGROUND. 
Address, PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard. CHICAGO 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3-year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
ENTRANCE UIREMENTS: Physical fitness, 4 
—f- 4 or its educational equivalent, 
Text uniforms, room, board and mon 
allowance during training. Student Lean Fund. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University, New York City. For further in- 
formation apply _to Miss dan McLeod, 
A.B., R.N., Superintendent of Nurses. 


Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hespltal, Chicage, Ii). 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


June 26— SUMMER SCHOOL — August 3 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Central Location—Accredited. 


Courses by Specialists in Primary-School Methods, Applied Art, Nature Study, Story Telling, 
Kindergarten Curriculum, Playground Work and the Project Method. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 10, 1923 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers, as given to recent graduates, and being 
generally adopted. 


Courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in class- 
rooms and wherever children are (Demon- 
strations with Children). include: 


Current Educational Problems — Socialized Activities in the Elemen- 
tary School — Essentials in Speaking — The Project Method (Demon- 
strated) — Educational Measurement in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades — Plays and Festi-als for Children—The Bentiey Rhythms 
(Demonstrated) — Religious Education in Childhood. 








1923 Sammer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER 
SCHOOL, Box 24, NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE, 2934 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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History, Civics and Geography 
through Life Projects XVII 


(Continued from page 363) 


the need of rules in the home, and some one to see that 
rules are lived up to.) 

How would it be in school if there were no rules? 
Who makes the rules? Who sees that these rules are 
obeyed? 

We have found that there must be rules, laws, in 
our homes, and in our school homes. What, then, 
must be true in our larger home, or community (town 
or city) home? Yes, whenever a number of people 
live together, or near each other, there must be rules, 
laws. Just as each member of a family has certain 
rights, so has each member of a community. But 
there are nearly always some people who will not 
respect the rights of others unless they have to. It is 
for such people that laws are made. When boys and 
girls fail to live up to home rules, or school rules, what 
happens? When men and women fail to live up to 
the laws of their community home, what happens? 

Let us think of some of the laws that have to be 
made right here in our own community to make sure 
that people will respect each other’s rights. 

Who makes these laws? Where do they get the 
right or the power to make these laws? If we were 
electing captains for our relay races in this room, 
and you didn’t vote either for or against the boy or 
girl whose name had been given, would you have any 
right to complain if things didn’t go to suit you after- 
ward? When a captain has been elected, whether 
you voted for or against him, since he has been chosen 
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by the majority, what must you do? (Teachers can 
well afford to spend enough time on this point to set 
the children to thinking of what election day, the 
election itself, really means. Many opportunities 
present themselves during the session for impressing 
splendid civic Jessons along this line.) 

But there are other things about our community 
besides the laws that make it a good place to live in. 
We can think what some of these things are: 


Schools 

Churches 

Parks 

Police Department 
Fire Department 
Sidewalks, etc. 


And people are working all the time in all of these ways 


and for all of these things. Why? 


II Americans. 
1 Our Country. 


If a stranger were to ask you where you live, just 
what would be your answer? Let us write that on 
the board. What word or words tell the name of the 
community (city or town) in which you live? What 
word tells the name of the state in which you live? 
Usually we do not put the name of our country with 
this, but very often we speak the name. Is it ? 





2 Our Flag. 
3 Americans. 


Fora fuller development of this entire topic, see Part 
VII of this series, in the June, 1922, issue of PRIMARY 
EpucaTion, under “III, Ameri- 














2 When You 
Take 
*This Trip 


in » COLORAD O 


to the Continental Divide, where the water courses separate 
and flow East or West, to become part of our mighty rivers, 
you are only four hours from Denver, by auto. There are 
hundreds of historical and scenic beauty spots like this in 
the National Parks and Forests of Colorado. Your length of 
stay is the only limit to the number of trips that you can 
take. Denver has 252 Hotels and over 400 Mountain Resorts 
at prices to fit any pocketbook. 


Write Today for Free Booklet 


that tells what you can see, time required, cost of trips to 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Mesa Verde National Park, 
Denver's Mountain Parks, The Glaciers and-60 other short 
trips. Rail trips: Platte Canyon,Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road. 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 538 17th St., Denver, Colo. 



















Mountain Peaks 
Of the 59 mountain peaks in 
the United States 14,000 feet 
high or over, 46 are in the 
Colorado Rockies. 


2 National Parks 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
—the most popular of all the 
National Parks; and Mesa 
Verde National Park, the 
Ancient Cliff Dweller Ruins, 
are in Colorado. 


15 National Forests 
There are 15 National Forests 
in Colorado. Total area is over 
13,000,000 acres. They contain 
6,000 miles of fishing streams 
and over 500 lakes. 

Living Glaciers 
These huge masses of living 
glaciers that have carved their 
way through “The Snowy 
Range”—the source of Denver's 


cool days—are accessible from 
Denver. 


Rail and Auto Scenic Trips 


60 short trips of from one hour 
to a day, or a week, can be taken 
into the Colorado Rockies. 


CAMPING HIKING 


FISHING MOTORING 
GOLFING — 





canism.” Expand the ideas sug- 
gested there in keeping with the 
fuller development of second grade 
children, giving to the children 
full opportunity for free expression, 
and making a point to tie up this 
work with the various adaptations 
that have been called forth during 
the session. This can be made of 
lasting benefit to the children, 
and is readily grasped and under- 
stood and appreciated when the 
principle of apperception is cor- 
rectly remembered and used. Do 
not be afraid of details suggested 
by the children. Accept and use 
them, thus making of it a richer 
and more directly useful study. 

No suggestions are given with 
this particular part of this study 
for “Things to Do” and correla- 
tions with other subjects. The 
article referred to in Note 1 has 
some easily adaptable suggestions, 
and al] during the session’s work, 
if the outlines as given have been 
followed, many such applications 
have been made. Let this treat- 
ment serve to bind together what 
is most important, to impress that 
which the teacher desires to func- 
tion as permanent standards or 
motives or ideals. 


COOL DAYS III Concluding Problems. 
COMFORTABLE NIGHTS 1 Why am I an American? 
It’s ALL in 2 Why am I glad that I am an 
COLORADO ee 





that I am a 


How can I show 
real American? 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR 
26 South Wells Street 





WOOLS (for kindergarten and primary 
school work. We now offer Germantown and 
Zephyr knitting wools from the factory to you. 
Also our Craft yarn for general work at 95c a 
pound. 

Samples and prices on request. 


Emile Bernat Co., - Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
toom. A package, gqntetins Gecations and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 





on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, = Lynn, Mass. 
CLA Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 


scription. Twocatalogues FREE 

PINS fortheasking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 

Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., Dept. 5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa- 



















Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads -Steel Poi 
Moore Push less Hangers 
To hang up things 
—— dealer to show them 
Sold 


Everywhere 107% pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 



















Let us make you feel “At Home” 
in the City of Robust Health 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


HOTEL 
MORTON 


Virginia Avenue Atlantic City 
EZRA C. BELL---PAUL M. COPE 


o Rooms with Running Water and Telephone Ser- 
wee, including 50 Suites with Private Baths. Auto 
Bus at Station. Garage, Orchestra, White Service. 
500 FEET FROM BOARD- 
WALE AND STEEL PIER 











Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


pone a. the —— shih eae 












AVO SOPANGEROUS METH. 
ODS OF REMOVING JBHAIR. 


The ordinary safety razor is too wide 
for the curves under the arms. 
The “Maxixe” is made just for this 
, only 34 of an inch wide. 
bh is ry = 
packed one in a our 
Piste Ps a cake of antiseptic soap. 
Mailed direct on recei pt of $1.00 
or with 16 extra » $2.00 
OVERLAND MFG. CO. 
73 West 23rd St. 





Dept. 20, New York 





Telling Stories to 
Children 


(Continued from page 359) 
afternoon I was importuned to read a 
chapter before evening in order to have 
something to tell. 

What has been the result? 

English through the high school has 
been a constant source of pleasure; the 
stories told have been the wedge which 
opened the volumes of Dickens, Scott, 
Wallace and Hugo to him, and have 
led him to read the works of such 
writers. In short, it has developed in 
him a love of reading and a joy in 
meeting old firiends. 

He has learned to love the good 
things in English, and neither the 
Hentys nor the “Dare-Devil Dicks” 
have been able to wedge their way in 





Jewels 


Supposing a kind-hearted fairy 
Should lend me her wings, I would fly 
Far up above mountains and tree tops 
Away to the dark velvety sky. 


And there I would ask the star keeper 
To spare me a handful of stars; 

I’d be quite content with the wee ones 
And leave him the big ones like Mars. 


Then down, down again to the spiders, 
To weave me a cobwebby chain, 

Like those I have seen misty mornings 
All threaded with dewdrops or rain. 


For diamonds, rubies, or sapphires, 
I certainly never should pine; 
What necklace of beautiful jewels 
Could be quite as lovely as mine? 
— Ethel H. Chesterfield 





Pestalozzi Froebel Summer 
hool 


The summer school of Pestalozzi Froebe! 
Teachers’ College will specialize this summer 
in Primary, Kindergarten, and Playground 
Training Courses for teachers. The sessions 
will be from June 26 to August 4, in the 
College classrooms, centrally located in 
Chicago at 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., over- 
looking Grant Park and the Lake. 

The Summer Course in Primary School 
Methods will thoroughly discuss and demon- 
strate the best method in Primary Education. 
This course will be of special value to experi- 
enced teachers. Primary Teachers interested 
in the new Project Method will welcome the 
course in Primary Projects. The theory of 
the new method will be explained and a 
complete project, with its correlated reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, composition, and hand 
work, will be carried out in class. An 
Observation Class of children will be personally 
conducted by the Primary Methods Instructor. 
A complete project, correlated with the formal 
work of the grade, will here be carried out with 
the children. The Observation Kindergarten 
will also be conducted by a member of the 
faculty. Here the carrying out of projects 
in the kindergarten can be observed to advan- 
tage. A special course in Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum will thoroughly discuss the books and 
literature on the project method, with dis- 
cussions based upon the observations in 
the practice kindergarten. Other attractive 
courses offered will include: Carrying Out 
Projects in Art, also in Hand Work; a practical 
course in Dramatics for Children; Making 
Costumes for entertainments and ’ children’s 
plays; courses in Organized Play and Folk 
Dancing; and the usual summer courses in 
Psychology and Education. 


PLAYS 


If It’s a Printed Play, We Have 
It. Entertainments; Drills; 





Minstrels; Monologues; Cos- 
tome wiays | yous Programs; 
ake- 


u 
ARG CA CATALOGUE FREE. 


WALTER H. BAKER CO., 
Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


i 


Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for com- 
pletion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are * 
added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics maki the 
books SUITABLE FO CLA ASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
pone each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR PST ALOGUE 





A NEW eye ARITHMETIC 


y C. S. Palmer, B.L 
ae Ss MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
mpiled to meet the need for special mental work 
9 “t e sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Kuni 
The latest and best Bus 
50 LANGUAGE SHE TS. 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS] 
Size of Sheet, 344 x 5— Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


oS. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are — for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 


year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
rents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 
rice, 12 cts. per doz.; 3_doz., 30 cts. d 12 cts. 


for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 








S FOR _ 
Riss 










You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
- finder, the wonderful iJlustrated 
news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all; Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 





You will be more than pleaseds 
Sta., WASH 


for Ge big $1 paper 13 weeks. 
PATHFINDER, 862 Langdon .D. 
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Flag Drill 


LTHOUGH this number is outlined as a flag drill 
for June, it may be used on Linccln’s Birthday or 
Washington’s Birthday. In fact, it may be used at 

any time by just changing the costumes. 

The Flag Drill requires twelve girls of about the same 
height. They should wear dresses of crepe paper, covered 
with tiny ruffles of red, white and blue (colors alternating), 
and a crown of flags. 

Each girl carries a flag over her right shoulder. 

= pianist may play a medley of patriotic airs (march 
time). 


1 Six girls enter at right and six at left, forming two 
lines across back of stage. 

2 March to the front of the stage. 

3 Front row pass up left side of stage, forming line at 
left. Back row pass up right side of stage, forming line at 
right. 

4 Face center and march forward. 

5 Raise flags and cross them, thus forming an arch. 

6 Last couple march under, one passing to right and 
one to left. Other couples follow, forming two circles 
(flags over shoulders). 

7 All face center of circle. 
points touch at center. 

8 March once around. 

9 Tum and march in opposite direction. 

10 Leader of each circle marches to back of stage — 
followed by others. Meet partners at center back, and 
move down center in couples. 

11 Halt. Face sides of stage. March to sides. 
back. Form one line at back of stage. 

12 For convenience of description let girls be numbered, 
beginning at left: 


Hold flags high and have 


Face 


De oo a ef es RR AAS 
i228 4 6@ 68 * &£& tPF. 
Nos. 1, 12, 6 


1 and 7 march forward and back. 

Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 11 and 12 march forward and back. 
Nos. 1, 2,3, 6, 7, 10, 11 and 12 march forward and back. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7,9, 10, 11 and 12 march forward and 

back. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 march for- 
ward to front of stage. 
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13 Nos. 6 and 7 march back. , 

14 Line closes and 5 and 8 march back (No. 6 taking one 
step to right and No: 7 one step to left). 

15 Line closes and 4 and 9 march back (Nos. 5 and 6 
taking one step to right and 7 and 8 to left). 

16 Line closes and 3 and 10 march back (Nos. 4, 5 and 6 
taking one step to right and 7, 8 and 9 one step to left). 

17 Line closes and 2 and 11 march back (Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 
6 - one step to right and 7, 8,9 and 10 one step to 
left). 

18 Line closes and 1 and 12 march back (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 taking one step to right and 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 one 
step to left). 

19 All march to front of stage. 

20 No. 12 leads to left (11, 10, 9, 8 and 7 following). 

Then up left side of stage and across the back. 
No. 1 leads to right (2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 following). 
Then up right side of stage and across the back. 

21 Front line march forward. 

22 As the front line march back, the back line march 
forward and pass through. ° 

23 Repeat 22. 

24 Form Jarge circle. 

25 Odd numbers kneel on right knees, holding flags 
upright on left. Even numbers march in and out, holding 
flags over girls as they pass. 

26 Even numbers kneel and odd numbers march in and 
out. 

27 All face center of circle. Hold flags high and have 
points touch at center as girls march forward. 

28 March once around. 

29 Turn and march in opposite direction. 

30 Return to large circle. Nes. 1 and 12 lead down 
center (other couples following) across front of stage, up 
the sides, forming two lines at back. 

31 March forward, 

32 Girls in front line cross partner’s flags and couples in 
back line pass under. 

33 Repeat 32. 

34 Back line form couples and cross flags, forming an 
arch. Girls in front line march under, winding in and out. 


35 Repeat 34. 
36 Form semi-circle, hold flags high and sing the 
following as the curtain is lowered: 





Under the Star Spangled Banner, 
Under her folds so true, 

Freedom for our States United 
Forever the Red, White and Blue. 





Sweet Liberty thou her emblem 
Reaching o’er land and sea, 

Under the Star Spangled Banner, 
Our Country, we love thee. 




















DIXON 


“SPECIAL BLACK” 
No. 312 











Now, for Second 
Grade Writing, 
the lead in a pencil 


should be — 


But try Dixon’s 
“Special Black” 
No. 312. This 
would be better 
than any words we 





might use. 








Sample on Request to Teachers 





Pencil Dept. 134-J 


JERSEY CITY, New Jersey 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


MORE MONEY FOR BUSY FOLKS 


We have an opportunity for you to make 
some extra money. If you expect to at- 
tend summer school, teachers’ institute or 
teachers’ meetings of any kind you will 
be surprised to find how many opportuni- 
ties will present themselves for you to 
take subscriptions for the PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER. You don’t need previous 
experience —and profits begin at once. 
But if you'll Send the Coupon, we will 
tell you all about it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
Morristown, Tennessee 


GENTLEMEN: I am interested in representing PRO- 
GRESSIVE TEACHER the coming season. Send with- 
out obligation to me your proposition. If I accept your 
agency, I desire to work the following territory (Name of 
summer school or county). 


INE is nih sprain naraially a ; 


ME oi caivtand uxdad es 

















PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


‘STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 











mt a ——— 
STORY ANIMALS 4sers orBeacn 


PER SET he CENTS 
FOR COLORING wFOR TOYS 


COSTUME DESIGN 8Scraves 


BOYS,GIRLS y fe Yorn NTS 


5O or one GRADESDO CENTS 


a 


" CotonCHARTS swow.rroenuicn 
setor Bcuants SO ecacn Sl 


NEW CATALOGUE WRITE 4/, 


Tre ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL ART 
MATERIALS 
208 S.WABASH ot iter (cle) 

















Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 




















The Catalog of Service 


Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and Hand Work 





Prang Prang 
**Enamelac’’ **Prismex’’ 
Papers 
Pron Prang 
**Ivorene’’ 
**Prismo’’ 
Papers 
Prang 
**Stixit’’ Prang 
Paste Enginex’’ 
Papers 
Prang i 
**Bateeko’’ | - reans 
Dyes i Juteen 
/ Twine 
Prang Boxron AY LAN: “ i Prang 
**Modelit’’ —mt))|| **Permodello’’ 





Let this Catalogue Help You 
This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can 
SAVE MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RE- 
CEIVE SERVICE by ordering from this new Prang 
Catalogue. It is free to Teachers. 


Study Art this Summer 


Why not spend 6 weeks studying Drawing, Art and Hand work 
this summer at the “Snow-Froehlich School of Industrial Art” 
n Chicago? Increase your efficiency and your salary. 


Send for this “School Catalogue” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 118 E. 25th St., New York 











Results. 





“Florence, shake hands with the man” 


This sentence was written en the board for the first time 
—- a recitation in Reading where THE NEW BARNES 
READERS were in use. The children had learned the words, 
but the sentence was new. 


All the children read it silently. 


The illustration shows how well Florence understood its 
message. 


Reading is thought-getting from the first lessons in the 
Primer where THE NEW BARNES READERS are in use. 


New Monograph on Reading by Superintendent Dressel 
Free Upon Request. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Publishers 


118 E. 25th St., New York 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

















A Phonic Story 


C. S. Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 
ep 
step, steps, stepping 


elt 
belt, felt, melt, melts, melting, pelt, pelts, pelting, pelted, 
knelt 

ess 
Bess, less, bless, blessing, dress, dresses, dressing, press, 
presses, pressing. 

ell 
bell, bells, dell, fell, Nell, sell, sells, selling, tell, tells, 
telling, well, yell, yells, yelling, shell, shells, shelling, 
swell, swells, swelling, spell, spells, spelling, smell, smells, 
smelling. 


eck 
deck, neck, check, fleck, peck, speck. 
eg 
beg, begging, leg, peg, pegging. 
‘esh 


fresh, flesh, thresh. 


elf 
self, shelf, himself, herself, myself. 


etch 
stretch, stretches, stretching. 


Little Gustava 
shining snow 


It is a spring day. Little Gustava sits on a bench by 
the door. The sun is shining. The snow has melted. 
Little Gustava is happy. She has on a pretty red dress. 

In her hand she holds a little dish. It is full to the 
brim with fresh bread and milk. 

Her little pet kitten sees her. She is a pretty little white 
kitten with a pink nose. Around her neck is a string of 
bells. She says, “Mew! Mew! What is that? I want 
to be fed. I like fresh bread and milk.” So Gustava gives 
her some milk. 


welcomes wags 


Little brown hen walks in at the door. “Good-day,” 
says little Gustava. “Here is some bread for you.” 
When Gustava’s white doves see the bread they fly down. 
The little doves are so sweet with their white wings and 
little red feet. She stretches out her hands to them. 
“Welcome,” says little Gustava. 

Little dog Tim looks into her face and wags his tail. 
“Do you want some, too?” says little Gustava, and she 
sets down her dish of milk. Little dog Tim drinks up the 
milk. “Dear Tim,” says little Gustava. 

The birds stand outside. “Come,” says little Gustava. 
They are afraid. So she throws the last of her bread to 
them, then sits on the mat with her pets. 


shares loves 


Her mother comes to the open door. 
says she. “I bring you some more. 
Gustava.” 

Kitten and dog, hen and dove. All things harmless 
Gustava loves. She does not think of herself first, but 
shares her bread and milk with them. This is why she is 
so happy. 


“Dear little girl,” 
My happy little 


He prayeth best 
Who loyeth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear Lord who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. — Coleridge 
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FoR more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
oridinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Samples of all school pens fur- 
nished to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
en Sine point; double No.2 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent 

‘or bookkeeping. 

0. 5—School, fine point; semi- 

elastic. 

No. 47—I nter mediate, medium 
point, stiff action. : 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


GLUEY 


for paste perfection 


Gluey is known to be the most economical 
value in both price and product. It costs 
less than ordinary pastes, and that its qual- 
ity is unexcelled is indicated by the thou- 
sands of schools, offices, public libraries, 
etc., that use Gluey exclusively. No costly 
waste or annoyance because of dried up 
paste. Gluey adheres and dries quickly ; re- 
tains its moist smoothness to the last drop. 


Send 10 cents for sample tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Address Dept. 102 please 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Ventilatics 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 















June 





WW 
wi! Yty, 


Lui 


— 


Wealth of leaf, on every tree, ev 
Song of bird, and hum of bee, 
South wind, blowing soft and free. 


In sunny, smiling June. 








Roses — roses — everywhere, 
Stately lilies, tall and fair, / 


Charm the eye, and scent the air, Give the children a party! 


In flaming, flowery June. 
Wit DENNISON joining in the play—costumes, 
favors and decorations all made from gay crepe paper. 

There are ideas galore in “*Tables and Favors,” the 
new Dennison book full of party pictures. 

It’s one of the new “*Making things” series. Six books 
with complete instructions. Just 
read the titles. At Stationery and 
Department stores or write direct 
to Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 63 
Framingham, Mass. 


Tints of green upon the grass, 
Fleecy clouds that move and pass, 
Gone thou art, too soon, alas! 
Glorious, queenly June. 
— Florence E. Wigg 













Ten cents each, 50 cents the set 
Tables and Favors ( 
Crepe Paper Costumes ( 

Crepe Paper Flowers ! 


Picture Study 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The text of the above book is by Frank H. 
Collins, Director of Drawing, Public Schools 
of the City of New York. It has been adopted 
by the Board of Superintendents of the City of 
New York. Published by Brown-Robertson 
Company, Inc., 315 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


The purpose of picture study should be, 
primarily, to acquaint the pupils with the 
masterpieces of painting. Through the study 
of such pictures it is likely that an interest in 
the art of painting may be developed, and the 
vital relationship between art and life may 
become in some measure appreciated. 

Successful picture study depends, of course, 
upon the teacher’s knowledge of the subject, 
as does successful instruction in any subject. 
plus, of course, ability to teach. Thoughtful 


Paper Rope Weaving 
Sealing Wax Art 
Halls, Booths and Autos 





Basketry Bentesteto~Cotaing pnd directions 15c 
Reeds, raffla, woeden bases, chair cane, Indian 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 19 Everett Street, 
Allston, Sta. 34, Boston. 





Sailing from Montreal, June 22, 


EUROPE 


on : une 29 and July 6 visiting Eng- 
preparation is, without doubt, necessary, and land. Holiend, elgium, gee hine, Germany, 
to aid in such preparation is the purpose of this | }%) ei, | ey a § =~ nena $745.9° 


manual. It offers a graded list of carefully 
selected pictures, short biographies of the 
painters of these pictures, and suggestions as 
to the presentation of the subject of picture 
study. 


MENTOR TOURS 


732 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 





For Puplis Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


JUST FROM THE PRESS 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 


By MATTIE DALTON 


NDER the title, “Talks to Young Teachers,’ Miss Mattie Dalton, writer 
and lecturer on educational subjects, has contributed a book of real help- 
fulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. Her understanding 

comes from actual experience; the value of her “Little Talks” has been 
thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training schools 
for teachers. 


See advertisement on another page of this 
magazine for particulars. 














Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 


These ‘‘Talks” are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in 
the schoolroom. ; : Q 

In these articles, the author scientifically studies the subject matter contained in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. She presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the 
purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson assignments in a very attractive way. 
Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, 
the relation of the school to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. Thou- 
sands of Kentucky teachers without experience have found that these articles contributed 
largely to their success. Even the experienced teachers have learned to improve their work 
by reading these articles. f 

Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. Both the subject matter and the ar- 
rangement and presentation entitle these articles to high rank among professional publications. 


GEO. COLVIN, ' 
State Superintendent of Kentucky 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages Price, $1.50 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St. Boston 221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave.,. Chicago 














BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way ~Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address € @ 


) ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. ¢ 











Enjoy a Vacation in the 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 


Make your plans now to go early to this wonderful 
out-o’-doors country. where you can camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike over pine-scented trails or just loaf. Over 
7,000 lakes and hundreds of streams in which to fish. 


Write for illustrated folder, 
“SUMMER OUTINGS” 





Low Summer Fares 
LUXURIOUS TRAIN SERVICE 


For fuil information ask any 
ticket agent or address 
C. A. CAIRNS, Pass'r Traffic Manager 


C. & N. W. Ry. 
78 


At Chicago all trains depart and arrive at 
the magnificent Madison St. Terminal 


226 W. Jackson Street 
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THE 
IDENTIFYING 
FINGERPRINT 


The final test of a text is the 
teacher’s use. Built on that use is 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint of the teacher 

is visible on every page. The authors took ten years 
to build it; they subjected every detail to the fire test 

of repeated classroom use, weighing and utilizing the 

findings of scores of teachers until on publication the 

—_ was refined and seasoned to an unprecedented 
egree. 


Teachers’ finger prints— the painstaking analysis of 
difficulties, the easy gradations to new processes, 
simplification by unification of problem method, social 
emphasis in upper grades, and the constant help of 
the teacher’s manual— make APPLIED ARITH- 
METIC the conspicuously teachable series. 


BOOK I. GRADES II-IV 
BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 
BOOK III. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia — Chicago 


If you are considering arithmetic write for samples or 
Information 

















PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
rd — "s Play —- Miss ee heels done 

is and presents forty-four interesting an games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can , well 
He and I e, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fus 
in playing the game—they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
A blank is Jeft at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will it helpfal to note any variations in the 


games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
80 BROMFIELD STREET *. BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E.17th St..New York 2457 Prairie Ave,, Chicago 








Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 


FOR 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 





Primary Arithmetic Cards 


2;x|/3 = 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 30 cents. 








Domino Number Cards 


Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 40 cents. 








Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks — 4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 


These practical problems can be used side 
by side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the courses of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Over 1500 Practical Problems. Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 
265 pages. 185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cilses. Price, 60 cents. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 Beylston Street, Boston 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 221 Fourth Ave., New York 








Japanese Project 
(Continued from page 356) 


$.25 for a fan; .50 for sandals, and $.75 
for a parasol, how much did she spend? 
2 Nine pounds of Japanese tea cost 
$5.85. What does 1 pound cost? 
3 A coolie charges $.25 for a trip 
to pull a jinrikisha. How much would 
he charge for 7 trips? 


Music 


An attractive Japanese Motion Song 
was learned and sung by the class as 
a feature of the project. So much 
interest had been shown in the work 
and such a Jiking for the country in- 
stilled in the children that when prepar- 
ations were made for the yearly pageant 
given by the school each spring, a 
clamor arose for a Japanese number 
for their part, so a dance featuring 
girls dressed in the native costumes 
of bright colored kimonas, with fluffy 
chrysanthemums, in their hair, and 
carrying parasols and fans, was given. 


Scrap Book 


The completion of the work entailed 
the making of a class scrap book, 
which contained some form of work 
relating to the country from every 
child in the room. Descriptions and 
stories, copied and original poems, cut- 
out pictures and original drawings were 
used, An attractive cover bearing a 
picture of their sacred Mt. Fujiyama 
and the cut-out word Japan enclosed 
the pages. 





Arbor Day Plans 


I mean to plant some trees to-day. 
Not maples, elms, or oaks, 

Or pines or poplars — no, sir-ee; 
They’ll do for other folks. 


But I’ll set out some cherry trees 
(Now don’t you think I’m wise?) 
And apple trees, so I can count 
On having lots of pies. 


— Marjorie Dillon 
ns » 
2 ~ 

with manual ) a 
only $2.00 


These are the Miniatures adopted by 
the New York Public Schools for Pic- 
ture Study. Get these now and lay 
your plans for September. Manual 
explains the plan. Gives authoritative 
information. 

New York City adoption assures high standard 


100 for $2.00 
with manual 





Picture 
Study 


100 Color 
Prints 


BROWN-ROBERTSON 
CO., INC. 


415 F, Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CiTy 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 


for Pleasure or Profit” 


Meyer Both Company, the largest commercial art 
organization in the field, offers you a different 
end practical training. If you like to draw, de- 
velop your talent. Study this practical course— 
taught jby this widely known institution with 
twenty-two years’ success—which each year pro- 
duces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over ten thousand commercial draw- 
ings. Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business necessity—a 
highly paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to men and women. Home study 
instruction. Get facts before you enroll, any 
school. Write for our illustrated Book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY”—for one-half the cost of mail- 
ing—four cents in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 58 CHICAGO, ILL. 









Hair Root 


needing #5 = 
sears. Booklet 
cultare. 


Kill The 
ae ee oS 





To the N. E. A. Convention 


Travel to the Convention by Sect train leaving Chicago 
June 23d via Denver, Colo Springs, Salt Lake City 
and the Feather River Canyon. A choice of five interest- 
ing return routes: Grand Canyon, Pacific Northwest, 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Canadian Rockies or Jasper Park. 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT—REGISTER NOW 
Independent and Conducted Tours—Any place—Any time 


The T, & S, Tour Co, “chicas 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Evenings. I made it; mail order busi 

530 WEEK os Booklet for stamp tells how. 

and plan, 25 ce cents. *- 12 articles worth $3. 
ALEDC SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y¥. 


id Picoting. Mak Do 
Hemstitching, wore crocker. Attachment with 
instructions by mail . Works on any machine. 

E. Zanus Son Cohoes, N. Y¥. 





JUST FROM THE PRESS 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 


Under the title, “‘ Talks to Young Teachers,” 
Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on 
educational subjects, has contributed a book 
of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling 
young teacher. Her understanding comes 
from actual experience; the value of her 
“Little Talks” has been thoroughly demon- 
strated in the institute field, and in summer 
training schools for teachers. 


Full Cloth, 256 pages Price $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, . 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 








Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 
Of Boston, 


= TEAGHERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Write us what you want. 
toe Anne pag + sol MARION, IND. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “srw vot” 


~~) -*, | he coun’ 
t 
Advises parents about schools - 





Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
318 Traction Terminal Bldg., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have calis all the time for the well qualified teacher in either grade or high 
school. The supply never equals the demand for superior teachers. We now 
need especially well qualified teachers for Primary Grades, Primary and Elemen- 
tary Supervisors and Professors of Primary Methods for Normal School. 


MARY FRANCES WILSON, Manager 


WESTERN, TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


toe CREE eSne S Hiscete Bide. "The OFFICES — a NO — 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency) 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr., BOISE, IDAHO 


It pays to join us. For 12 years we TEE BEsT 
have specialized in western posi- . FoR, 


tions. Colorado office —DENVER Ta Ee WwEesT 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 4 fet 
120 Beylston e Boston, Mass. 1420 Chestnut t.. Philadelphia - sia 1221 Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. y Title Bldg., Birmingham, _ 604 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Ber! , Cal. 
49 Union Arcade. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1020 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cel. 
Our clients are the 
































ALBERT aneis ube! 22 


pay 
25 E. Jackson a Chicago » highest ¢ aalarice 
38th Year as a Business.” 


serving of Wien 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg.,. Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 





(Continued on pages 405 and 406) 








Parents’ Night in 
Terrace School 


(Continued from page 347) 


school, mill and church. Pulp maps 
of Lawrence County and compositions 
on Erie Canal correlated geography 
and English with the history. 

What began as a school project for 
the purpose of interesting pupils and 
parents in our own home town, ended 
as a community project, inasmuch as 
the parent who loaned a kitchen table, 
gave a bag of cement, a can of var- 
nish or paint, or instructed her little 
daughter how to dress a doll in her 
native costume, had too big a part not 


-| to be vitally interested in everything. 


Outside of the two thousand visitors, 
the information gleaned by pupils and 
parents, confidence. gained from doing 
a thing well, and the opportunity 
given to the mentally weak but mus- 
cularly strong boy who felt that when 
it came to wheeling a heavy load of 
sand, for once he was “the” one in 
his grade, there was the unselfish spirit 
manifested among the pupils in wish- 
ing to help anywhere and anything, 
whether in or outside of his own grade. 





Washington’s Chair 


A chair of great historical interest has lately 
been presented by Mr. Robert W. Dana to the 
Washington Manor House, Sulgrave, North- 
amptonshire, in the home of the ancestors of 
George Washington. The chair formed part . 
of the original furniture of Washington’s house 
at Mount Vernon, near Washington (D. C,), 
and its history can be traced direct from its 
first owner. The Governors of the Sulgrave 
Institution have lent the chair to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where it is now being 
exhibited in the West Hall for a time before it 
is sent to the Washington Manor House at 
Sulgrave. 





Clean Erasers 


One more thorn has been plucked out of the 
side of the teacher — unclean erasers. Gone 
are smeared blackboards that were almost as 
white after diligent erasing as the chalk marks 
themselves. Gone are the days when little 
Johnny missed half an hour from class whack- 
ing erasers against a brick wall. 

To-day an eraser that is mechanically 
cleaned makes a clean sweep — fairly bites 
the chalk dust from the slate. To-day, little 
Johnny can clean fifty erasers in fifteen min- 
utes, and he can do it right in the schoolroom 
without making noise or dust. 

Mechanical devices win the confidence of 
the public only when efficiency has been built 
intothem. Ten years ago, the vacuum cleaner 
was looked upon as a nuisance — a snare and 
a delusion—by housewives. To-day, al- 
though some few women cling to the belief 
that it does not clean thoroughly, nine out of 
ten women regard the vacuum cleaner as in- 
dispensable and wonder how they ever got 
along without it. 

What has been done for the vacuum cleaner 
has been done for the mechanical eraser cleaner 
by the James Lynn Company, 14 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. With a motor adapted 
to any current, with a plug suited to any 
socket, the Little Giant is living up to the 
guarantee of its maker, “‘to clean blackboards 
to your entire satisfaction or money refunded.” 
Both the Little Giant and the hand operated 
Simplex are coming to be looked upon by 
school people as indispensable. 
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My Gold 


Peter’s got a money-box, 
He keeps it locked away, 
He’s very proud of it indeed 
And shakes it every day. 


And Mollie’s got a little bag, 
That makes a jingly sound. 

She keeps her sixpences inside 
Until they make a pound. 


And Baby keeps a china pig, 
All shiny red and black, 
But when he puts a penny in, 

He tries to get it back. 


The others laugh at me, because 
I never save a bit, 

They say I’ll end in being poor, 
While they in motors sit. 


But oh, I’ve got such lots of gold, 
I’m richer far than they, 

But I don’t talk about it much 
For fear of what they’d say. 


I'll tell you where my gold is kept, 
It’s in the garden bed, ; 
Where all my crocuses are out, 
A lovely golden spread. 


I steal away all by myself, 
The others never know, 

And every day I count my gold, 
And love to see it grow. 


I don’t like things you keep in bags, 
I like my sort of gold, 
And all my life I’ll love it best 
Until I’m bent and old.—Enid Blyton 





Independence Day in May’s 
Garden 


The gpa thing happened on Independence 
ay 
In the garden of flowers that bloomed for little 


ay. 

She had gone with the grown-ups to see the 
parade 

And hear the fine speech the Governor made. 

Only the butterflies were there to see, 

And they came with the story straight to me. 


At exactly Four-O’clock, they said, 

When the tall Sunflower had !turned his head 

And the Golden Glow from the west spread its 
beams, 

The flowers had a parade all their own, it seems. 

The Trumpet-vine sounded the bugle call 

And out they came hurrying, one and all. 


The Jack Roses formed in long straight rows, 
And unfurled their Flags to the wind that blows. 
Each Snapdragon marched like a gay dragoon 
And showed snappy work that hot afternoon. 
The Bachelor’s-buttons had never a fear 
And Ragged-robins brought up in the rear. 


Cockscomb marched at the head of the line — 
His plumed Captain’s bonnet looked very fine. 
Brother Jack-in-the-Pulpit then came next, 
For he was the Chaplain who read the text. 
Trumpet-vine came from the gateway arch 
And helped Bluebell play a rousing march. 


Miss American Beauty watched them pass, 
And so did Poppy — dear little lass — 
Dainty Maiden Fern and Lady Hollyhock, 
And Sweet Peas dresed in her prettiest frock. 
Bright Pansies lifted up their faces, 

And Black-eyed Susans flaunted their graces. 


The Lady Flowers smiled and waved their 
hands 
And dropped dainty petals on the marching 
bands. 
Oh, they were celebrating with all their might! 
Some folks might think it a very strange sight. 
But flowers are patriots, the same as we, 
And as glad to live in the land of the free. 
— Myrile Jamison Trachsel 


Full Information 
on Request 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


ACENCIES 


Rochester, New York, Office: 
643 Park Avenue 





H. D, YATES, Manager, 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ 


BUREAU 


728-730 Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Personal service and close co-operation with school officials. 





Why do the best schools call on us for teachers? 
are coming in we shall need about ro. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 


BETTER POSITIONS! 


Because we render real service. 
ooo more candidates in the grade department alone. 
tered with us? If not, send for your blank. Free enrellment. 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


BETTER PAY! 


From the way calls 
Are you regis- 





We will do the same for you. 
Write or wire us. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are the people who secured that good position for your competitor. 
Have you tried us? 
Enrollment free. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO., and DENVER, COLO. 


Do it now. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 





Only 
Commission 556 TEMPLE COURT 


applied to teachers’ placement. 


ry, ~——SC«G OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Conducted on a modern professional basis by a trained corps of specialists. 
Write for our registration blank. 
positions in THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


“Higher Salaries — Lower Commission” 


Members 
Share 
in Profits 


Business methods 
Higher salaries and better 





E want College and Normal trained teachers for High Schools 
Also Special, Grade and Primary. 
Teacher-Schoolboard Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


Free enrollment. Write 




















MINNEAPOLIS 
Po 34th Year GLosBE BLpG. 
ALL q 
NEw york. Each Office Has the KARBAS CST FESO 
BLbG. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All on sens 
BALTIMORE BLbc. 
110E.Lexwcronst. Address the Nearest Doves oe 
COLUMBUS, O. . ‘. CHAMBER OF 
Ferris BLDG. Free Registration ERCE BLDG. 

















It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” 


Register Now! 





ANY D 
POSITIONS STi 
In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., N.Y Free Enrollment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St., - Philadelphia 


The ADAMS-SMITH 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Including the 
McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, MaAnacER 
224 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 


No Registration Fee No Annual Dues 


Send for registration blank. 
Filled Every 


° 





Choice Positions 
onth of the Year in Every Section 
of the United States. 








wre Your Opportunity! 

i 4 Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. i 

f Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 

| a keynote. 

i Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 

A.C. DAVIS Che coupon mailed ne will bring 

MANAGER you a “Free List of Vacancies ' 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
BROAD & THIRD STREETS 
ROOM 452 ROWLAND BLDG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Name 
St. & No 
City 


oS 
wo 








_—. State. 





VE 6-383 
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THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


CHICAGO, ILL. FREE 
= a“ ges Auditorium Bullding —ygge_ ENROLLMENT 
kone" mS i 
CacnerS TR poRTLAND, ORE ‘"S  ¥.Weiete 
Agency Chamber of Commerce Bldg. enrollment blank 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 
You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers of THE BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR Y—“the a onty thing of 
its hind in F yh —an cuthori listing of more than 6000 school executives together with invaluable data relative to 
salaries, number of teachers in system, n of students in the colleges, etc. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Our Reputation is National --- Our Service is Unexcelled 





a Se ae 
ROCKYIT7- TEACHERS’ 


Branca OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


i i Normal and coll d WRITE US NOW f liment 
Free Registration thook and booklet, ™ bw te ‘Appiy.” * with Laws of Certifi Seation. _ 


AGENCY 

















The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Teachers Come West Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 
ssippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


BO, CLL MENT FEE Teachers Information Bureau, °*$°°* Denver, Colorado 








It pays —to pay —to get more pay — Register Now! 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“Im mg experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watper, Principal High School, Streator, Il. 


Write — 





Other Offices: 


911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
782 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


617 METROPOLITAN BLDG. 





preparation, with or without experience, we can help you. Enroll NOW. Free REGISTRATION, 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 








Thru the Palmer Method Plan Teachers are Taught by 
Easy Fascinating Stages how to Follow 


The Line of Least Resistance in Learning How to Teach 


Handwriting embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Enduranee. 

The Ten Dollar Course is Free to Any Teacher whose pupils have been provided with individual 
copies of our textbooks. The Original cost of a complete instructionis Small, and the Palmer Method 
Manuals are so strongly bound that they are frequently in daily use for Four, Five and often Six years. 

The scientifically graded lessons for pupils of grades three to eight inclusive are in one book, thus permitting 
in each grade, the necessary review of what has already been covered. 

The Palmer Method Seeteien bas nag no competitor in the important work of teaching teachers in great 
numbers, the Mechanics and f Practical Penmanship in all grades of Public and Private Schools and 
wherever there is need of Penmanship Slpemation. 

Investigate us closely, visit our offices, and see our Critic Teachers at work, and ths will be convinced that we are 
doing more than all i agencies combined to help Reform and make Hig Efficient, the Handwriting of » 


Nation, the U. S. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Portland, Ore. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
The demands upon us for GRADE TEACHERS are always greater than we can meet. If 60 hours’ 


The Teacher 


She moves serene, amid the questing throng, 
Resourceful, patient, thorough, quick to see 
The honest effort, full of charity 

For those who falter when the way is long: 
Sharing thé fight, but not the triumph song. 
Hers is the battle — theirs the victory: 

And when occasion serves, ’tis hers to be 
Molder of manhood from the weak, the strong 
In youthful strength. They come from every 


part, 


The ardent searchers after hidden pelf 

Of verse and story, science, history, art, 
Which they can plunder from the dusty shelf; 
These are the richest treasures they may find; 
Her human heart, her calm, well-ordered mind. 


— W. H. McCreary 





Dolly’s Wardrobe 


I’m busy with my dolly’s clothes — 
I’ve looked her wardrobe through 

To see how much she has to wear 
With fashions that are new. 


But what she has is not the kind 
To make a proper show; 

For nothing is in favor now 
That was a year ago. 


Then, hats were tilted toward the left, 
With decorations bright; 

This year they’re trimmed with sober tints. 
And tilted toward the right. 


The skirts that were so very short, 
Much longer now appear; 
It’s plain no stylish doll can wear 
One thing she wore last year! 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Coltsfoot 


Oh, as I went across the fields one rainy, 
rainy day, 

When all the ground was sodden wet, and 
all the sky was gray, 

I saw a fairy ’neath the hedge, and she was 
wet and cold, 

And by her was a pot of paint, a paint of 
yellow gold. 


“Good morning, little elf,” said I, “I’ve seen 


you once before, 

I caught you painting buttercups outside my 
kitchen door; 

But tell me now, what can there be for you 
to paint to-day, 

When surely all the flowers are dead, and 
all the world is gray?” 


She laughed a merry little laugh, and shook 

her gleaming wings, 
“T tend the little flowers,” she said, “that 

chilly winter brings, 

They’re often bitten by the frost, and faded 
by the rain, 

And so I touch them Up a bit, and make 
them fresh again.’ 


Then she flew across the grass, and took her 
pot of gold, 

And found a flower I hadn’t seen, a colts- 
foot wan and old, 

She kissed it, and she painted it, and when 
she went waay, 

She left a little golden flower to bright 1 

up the day! —Enid Blyton 














3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook,‘Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 

















